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_ Messrs. Hditors—The numerous benefac- 
tors of the St. Anne Ovlony will like to 
know that our French-Canadian converts 
still the. object of the mercies of the 
Lota. Last Suodsy will never be forgotten 
among us. A month before we had chosen 
that day for our communion-day, and we 
had begun to ask the dear Redeemer, with 
more fervour than. ever, to pour down his 
Spirit upon us; but the week before our 
communion ae had made a new effort to 
open the fountains of the treasures of grace. 
Every evening our humble cbapel was 
crowded by » multitude of every age, gath- 
ered to meditate on the word of God, sing 
the canticles of Zion, and wash their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb. Our Heavenly 
Father had surely heard our supplications 
in his-merey. Our chapel, which is gene- 
rally well filled every Sabbath, was so 
crowded at the hour of the divine service, 
that we have been obliged to put some new 
supports under the beams. 
* But I have no words to tell you my feel- 
fogs, when, at the time of the communion, 
nearly two hundred disciples of Jesus came 


Septem } 


from that multitude, to sit at the Lord’s 


table, and be partakers of the bread and 
wine, commemorative of the body and blood 
of Christ. Among the communicants we 


had the happiness to see four new converts 


from Rome, and among these new converts 
a Roman Catholio priest, whom the God of 
the gospel has lately brought to the truth 
as it is fa Jesus. ; 

On that blessed day that the Saviour 
was so dear and so near to us, when 
his presence was felt in every heart, we 
sent our humble, but fervent supplications 
to the throne of grace, for the generous 
benefactors who, from all over the land, 
have tendered us a helping band in the 
days of our tribulation. And we have par- 
ticularly asked the dear Saviour to pour 
down his most abundant blessings upon the 
children of the Sabbath-schools, whose ad- 
mirable charity is raising in the midst of 
our colony the fine church, which will be a 


_ perpetual monument of their ardent piety. 


Truly yours, C. 


LETTER FROM NEW HAVEN. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Conn., Sept. 21, 1861. 

_ Messrs. Editorse—As- your readers are 
seldom favoured, through the medium of 
‘your paper, with any news from old Yale, 
TI have thought that a few lines from a 
Pennsylvanian, and a Presbyterian, now in 
this college, might not be unacceptable to 
them. Certainly Christians are rejoiced to 
learn what their brethren are doing, of 
whatever denomination they may be, so 
also they must be interested in the great 
educational institutions of other classes of 
‘On Thursday, September 12th, the col- 
lege year of 1861 and ’62 began. Punct- 
ually at forty-five -minutes after seven 
o'clock, A. M., the old college bell, silent 
for seven fleeting weeks, rang out its brazen 
clamour, and five hundred students, in high 
spirits and new strength, thronged to the 
venerable chapel. One hundred and sixty 
years—what eventful years in the world’s 


history !—have come and gone, since first 


‘morning prayers were rung in Yale’s halls. 
Generations have passed —her students have 
lived with renown, and died lamented—not 
one is left to remember her birth: but 
though Alma Mater survives her sons, she 


has not been unknown to adversity. If the 


crumbling walls and time-worn stones of 
South Middle could speak, what a tale 
should we hear! But I have wandered. I 
was writing of the first morning prayers, 
and will begin anew. A goodly number 
of students answered: the bell on this open- 
ing day of the year. The war and the 
panic in business circles, seem to have told 
but little on the number of inmates of col- 
lege. Yet the Freshman class must be gran- 
ted to besmall. It numbers, I am informed, 
not above one hundredand ten. The usual 
size of incoming classes for some years past, 
has been from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty. Yet, in consideration of 
the times, the class is a fair one. A num- 


ber of students have gone to the war and. 


seen fighting. A member of my class— 
that of the graduating class of 1863—en- 
listed for the war in a Massachusetts 
regiment, and served gallantly in the battle 
at Manassas. He was wounded and carried 


off the field twice, but each time came back 


to join the fray. So much for student pa- 
triotism and courage. 

Oo Sunday, 15th inst., Dr. Spring, of 
New York, preached in the college chapel. 
Your readers will readily remember Dr. 
Spring, from his long ministerial services, 
and his action in the late General Assembly, 
and the result of it. His appearance caused 
a slight sensation, and brought many 
strangers to chapel to hear him. Of course, 
among the four hundred and eighty stu- 
dents who heard him preach, there were 
four hundred and eighty different opinions 
of his merits; yet all were pleased with his 
sermon, though few would have inferred 
his venerable appearance from his reputa- 
tion as mover of the resolutions in the 
Assembly. The chapel pulpit was, on the 
same day, at morning service, filled by 
President Woolsey, whose masterly sermon 
on “the true end of knowledge,’ was 
eagerly listened to by the students. Wool- 
sey, whose soul overflows with charity, is 
just the man to preach such a sermon, and 
students would listen to nothing more 
‘readily than this. 

Your readers are, perhaps, not aware that 
the college community—the students, pro- 
fessors, and their families—form a distinct 
church, under the title, “The church in 
Yale College.” A pastor is regularly or- 
dained and salaried, and preaching had in 
the chapel twice each Sabbath. Within a 
short time there has been a change of pas- 
tors, and also of professors in the Theolo. 
gical Seminary. Professor Fisher, the late 


pastor, has resigned, to accept of a pro. 


fessorship of Ecclesiastical History, lately 
established. While, in the Seminary, 


Messrs. Hadley and Hoppen have been in- 


stalled. The former fills the post of pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature, vacated by the 
death of Professor Gibbs. He is lately 


‘from Troy Theological Seminary; a com- 


‘paratively young man, of splendid talent, 
and great acuteness, a brother to Professor 
James Hadley. Professor Dwight, it is 
said, is to be the future pastor. Of this I 
am not certain, for it is likewise reported 


‘ that the professors will preach in turn. 


THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


= 


|The establishment of the chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History, above-mentioned, puts the 
Seminary on a new aod improved basis, 
With a full corps of professors. The other 
professional schools are firmly organized 


| a University, a¢ she combines in herself, 
| beside the collegiate department, law, medi- 
cal, anid scientific schools, with a total of 
about six hundred students. 

* In closing, the Scientific School demands 
afew words. It is new; has been founded 
less than two years. Through the liberality 
of Joseph Sheffield, Esq., from whom a do- 
nation of $150,000 was received, the achool 
enjoys abundant patronage, and is furnished 
with the best of apparatus, and all appli- 
ances for thorough instruction. The corps 
of professors is a superior one, and the 
course given is equal to that of the best 
European polytechnic schools. It is in- 
tended to make this equal to any engineer- 
ing or scientific school in the country, West 
Point not excepted. And here it deserves 
note, that military engineering has been 
lately made a branch of instruction (optional) 
in the scientific school; so that warriors, as 
well as scholars, can be turned out, for this 
the country seems to demand. 


Yours truly, ERA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A LETTER FROM THE CAMP. 


Camp Tenatty, D. C., Sept. 21, 1861. 

Dear Friend—I have -received yours 
of the 16th. Also the package of books, 
tracts, and papers, including the Testa- 
ments and tracts in Welsh. The Tes- 
taments and tracts in German, previously 
sent, were very gratefully received; and I 
have the best reason to know that all the 
books, 1150 in number, have been very ac- 
ceptable to the officers and men, and are 
carefully preserved and read. 

I was careful, in distributing them, not 
to put two books of the same kind into any 
tent, that a profitable exchange might be 
made among the occupants. 

My own brief experience convinces me 
that any chaplain, who has a heart and a 
hand for the work, can circulate good books, 
tracts, and papers, and induce the men, at 
least the great mass of them, to read, pro- 
vided the reading matter were furnished, as 
ours has been, without cost to the soldiers. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. N. THIssEtn, 
Dist. Sec. American Tract Society. 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Winona, Minn., September 17. 

Messrs. Editors—Your correspondent has 
no intention of inflicting upon his readers a 
description of the scenery of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, as presented on a two days’ run 
from Muscatine to this place. He has 
tried his hand on that subject heretofore, 
and failed, as he conceives every one must, 
to depict its ever-changing variety, and its 
surpassing beauty. 
ing mountains, sequestered vales, green 
hill-sides, and shady groves disclose new 
charms at every turn of the winding river, 
and the longer we gaze, the more the beauties 
of the scene grow upon the vision. 
ed islands and castellated bluffs appear more 
beautiful and romantic than at any previous 
visit. Spirit Rock and Trempeleau still 
stand in all their grandeur, and maintain 
their silent sentinel watches over the old 
Father of Floods. For hours, as the soft 
m->onlight cast its sparkling sheen upon 
the tranquil river, and the hoary mountains 
threw their deep shadows upon its silent 
surface, we have watched this strange play 
and interplay of light and shadow, and ask- 
ed 

“If God hath made this world so fair, 

Where sin and death abound— 
How beautiful, beyond compare, 
Shall Paradise be found!” 

The name of Winona is familiar to all 
who have read the wild legend of the Mai- 
den’s Rock. Her memory is perpetuated 
in the name of this beautiful city, which is 
situated on the Minnesota side of the river, 
one hundred and seventy miles below St. 
Paul. It is pleasantly located upon a level 


prairie, above ,high-water mark, with the 


broad and majestic river in front, and a 
crescent line of towering bluffs in the rear. 
Among these is the isolated peak called 
Sugar Loaf, with its precipitous-front, near- 
ly five hundred feet in height. It isa walk 
of four miles to the towering summit, and 
having accomplished the feat of the ascent, 
in company with the former pastor of Still- 
water, and returned safely, we are prepared 
to advise all disposed to follow our example 
to ride, if they can, to the base of the moun- 
tain. We made the ascent partly under the 
advice of the Bishop of St. Paul, whose 
pardon we now beg for the half suspicion 
entertained at starting, that he was follow- 
ing the example set by the fox, who once 
tried to introduce the fashion of wearing 
short tails. 
The scene spread out before the eye of 
one standing on the summit of Sugar Loaf, 
is indeed beautiful and impressive. The 
city at our feet, the winding river, the dis- 
tant bluffs, the well cultivated fields, the 
farm-houses, the mills, the pure air around, 
and the bright skies above us all, combine 
to form a landscape of surpassing loveliness. 
This toilsome climb has demonstrated that 
Minnesota air, bracing though it is, will 
not compensate for heavy weight. Our 
companion carried at least fifteen stone, 
and, though he was very lively at the com- 
mencement, he failed to come in on time, 
and was in a decidedly panting condition 
when he joined us on the summit. That 
he came down the first sharp descent on 
all fours, for fear of acquiring an uncon- 
trollable momentum, that would land him 
hors du combat at its foot, was a demonstra- 
tion of necessary prudence. Tolerable ra- 
pidity, multiplied by his heavy weight, 
would give a fearful product. I know he 
will join me in the hope that, before we 
again make that ascent, some enterprising 
individual will establish a stationary engine 
on the summit, and a strictly temperance 
refectory, where cooling drinks can be ob- 
tained at the end of the first steep ascent. 
Winona is a thriving city, of about four 
thousand inhabitants, and, notwithstanding 
the extreme monetary pressure, it is rapidly 
improving. It has not experienced that 
retrograde movement made by so many of 
our river towns during the last five years. 
Commanding the produce trade of the ex- 
tensive and fertile country lying between it 
and the south bend of the Minnesota river, 
it is, perhaps, the largest grain mart on the 
Mississippi between the lower rapids and 
St. Paul, and it has the advantage of a low 


freight tariff to Milwaukee and Chicago, 


and well attended. Yale may well be called’ 


Beetling~cliffs, tower- | 


Wood- | 


| owing to a brisk competition between the 


Prairie du Chien and La Crosse railroads. 
The farmers feel the benefit of this, in the 
enhanced price of wheat. By the way, 
speaking of Prairie du Chien reminds me 
that the celebrated ice-boat, which the 
rhinoceros man, who edits the La Crosse 
Democrat, has had running with such 
frightfal rapidity for several winters, is 
rotting ingloriously in its old quarters, and 
will never perform. Its inventor (?) is 
doing better at the rifled cannon business. 

Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Old-school Presbyterian churches are found 
here. Each has a comfortable house of 
worship, and seems to be in a prosperous 
condition. The prosperity of our owa little 
church at this place is peculiarly gratifying, 
and feaches us that there is always a bless- 
ing upon dutiful, untiring, and trustful 
labour. When found by Mr. Lyon, less 
than three years ago, it was a discouraged 
and almost lifeless New-school organization. 
It came to us, bringing with it an unfin- 
ished church edifice, and a debt of twelve 
hundred dollars, which was much more 
than the property was worth. At this 
time the church would willingly have left 
the property, and gone out empty-handed, 
could it have done so free of debt; but 
convictions of duty and honour led it to 
abide in its lot, and move forward. Now, 
by the blessing of God, the old debt is 
paid, with the exception of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, due nearly two years hence, 
and drawing no interest; over four hundred 
dollars have been expended in repairs, and, 
without asking the Church Extension Board 
‘for a single dollar, this congregation has a 
neat and commodious house of worship, it 
enjoys the respect and confidence of the 
community, peace is within its walls, and 
it seems cherished by the Master. With 
temporal, may it enjoy spiritual blessings. 
N. B.—This church contributes to all our 
Boards. Is not that the kind the Lord 
generally blesses? Will he not specially 
remember those that remember him, and 
his cause? Under difficulties, and discour- 
agements, and privations, that would pro- 
bably have appalled and discouraged a less 
sanguine and hopeful man, Mr. Lyon has 
struggled on, and it is hoped that brighter 
and better days are now in reserve for him 
and his little church. If this people will 
endeavour ‘‘to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace,” it will find that the 
darkest period in its history is past. At 
any rate, a church debt will no longer 
frighten timid Presbyterians and others 
into other denominations. 
| It was among this people, and in this 
newly finished church edifice, that the 
young Synod of St. Paul convened for its 
second annual meeting, on the evening of 
the 12th inst. It adjourned last evening, 
after a most harmonious and delightful 
session. Your correspondent has attended 
many Synods and Presbyteries, but he re- 
members none where the precious mani- 
festations of the Spirit’s presence were more 
distinct than in this meeting. The reli- 
gious exercises of each evening, and of the 
Sabbath, were attended by attentive lis- 
teners, who filled the sanctuary. In prayer 
there seemed to be a near approach to the 
Mercy-seat. The preaching, with the pos- 
sible éxception of the writer’s, was plain, 
practical, and pungent, Christ and his 
Cross being the one great theme; and we 
| cannot doubt that a most salutary impres- 
sion was left upon the entire community. 
All felt that it was good to be there; all 
seemed spiritually refreshed and strength- 
ened; and, if we mistake not, the happy 
influences of this meeting will be felt 
throughout the entire bounds of the Synod. 
It was not a political convention, as, alas, 
our Synods and Presbyteries now-a-days 
too often are, but a meeting of Christian 
labourers earnestly seeking to know, and 
assiduously striving to do, the Master’s 
will. 

Of the twenty-five ministers within the 
bounds of the Synod, only five were absent 
from its meeting. Of these, one, the Rev. 
Mr. Thayer, was sick, the three consti- 
tuting the Presbytery of Lake Superior, 
lived at two great a distance, and the Rev. 
Mr. Kerr, of St. Peter’s, was detained for 
the same reason. If we should guess that 
want of funds kept these four ministers at 
home, we might hit the truth as accurately 
as the most accomplished graduate of a 
guessing school. In its personnel this 
Synod will compare most favourably with 
those of the older States. Here are men 
who would honour and dignify any station 
in civil and political life, but who are en. 
during hardness like good soldiers of Christ 
Jesus, in laying firm, and deep, and broad, 
the foundations of his kingdom, on our 
north-western frontiers. They faithfully 
plough and sow the seed; others may 
come to reap the harvest when they sleep 
tranquilly in Jesus—but what matters it? 
Sower and reaper shall rejoice and be 
crowned together. These brethren deserve, 
and should receive, the sympathies, prayers, 
and material aid, of our wealthier and more 
favoured churches. They occupy a field 
beset with peculiar difficulties, and need 
great faith on their part, and great en. 
couragement from others, to sustain them. 
Their churches are mostly new and feeble, 
and their people are generally poor. At 
best, they are but half supported, and now 
that the Board of Domestic Missions cannot 
pay even its usual pittance, they are sorely 
tried. ‘I wish the brethren would tell us 
how they manage to live on salaries of two 
hundred dollars,” was aptly remarked by 
one during the free conversation on the 
state of religion. The question was not 
answered. Reader, would you know how 
they live? If so, push aside, for one mo- 
ment, the curtain that conceals the privacy 
of that household from the eyes of Pag 
and prying world. Lwvok at that care-worn 
father, that pale, patient, and suffering 
mother, those hungry and half-clad chil- 
dren, and, my word for it, your heart will 
bleed at every pore, and you will blush for 
a church which, with uncounted wealth, 
allows its faithful standard-bearers thus to 
suffer. It may be that He who fed his 
prophet ‘by the brook Cherith that is 
before Jordan,” will also feed these His 
prophets, but that will not excuse your 
delinquency and mine. QO, that Christ’s 
church were true to her glorious mission! 
Our missionaries would then be fed, our 
faithful colporteurs would then be sustained, 
and the gracious proclamation of the gospel 
would be heard from pole to pole. 

The Synod of St. Paul took hold of the 
work of systematic benevolence with an 
energy that seemed to mean something. 
If the members of Synod do not show to 
the Church at large that they meant action, 
and if the ugly looking blanks in the re- 

rts of their churches sre not pretty gen- 
erally filled next year, we will take off the 


| guessing cap, make our best bow, and leave 
the stool. 

Of Minnesota, its moral wants and neces- 
sities, and those of the great North-West, 
we hope to speak more at length hereafter. 
That fifteen Protestant denominations are 
found in that one State, and that in a little 
church of twenty-two members, are found 
persons from six different denominations, 
are indications of the mixed and hetero. 
geneous character of the population. 

CaLvIn. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 


Messrs. Editors—I send for insertion in 
your paper the following notice of some of 
the doings of the Presbytery of Albany. 
At our last annual meeting, Mr. Robert 
Strong was licensed to preach. At our 
semi-annual meeting, Mr. David Heron 
was licensed to preach. Both these young 
men sustained very satisfactory examina- 
tions. Since that time Presbytery has or- 
dained the following: 

June 25th, 1861, Mr. E. B. Allen was 
ordained and installed over the church in 
Ballston. The Rev. Mr. Thorburn preached 
the sermon; the Rev. Mr. Tully presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Mr. 
Crocker gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Mr. Bullions the charge to the 


people. 


church of New Scotland on the 29th of 
August last, and ordained and installed 
Mr. Samuel Gamble over the church in 
New Scotland. Dr. Halley preached the 
sermon; the Moderator, Rev. B. H. Pit- 
man, proposed the constitutional questions, 
offered the ordaining prayer, and gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. 
Crocker the charge to the people. 

On the 19th ult. Presbytery met in the 
church in Little Falls, and ordained and 
installed Mr. L. R. P. Hill over the church 
at Little Falls. Dr. Backus preached the 
sermon; the Moderator, Rev. B. H. Pit- 
man, proposed the constitutional questions, 
offered the ordaining prayer, and gave the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. Mr. 
Crocker gave the charge to the people. 

Thus three of our churches rejoice in 
having the men of their choice set over 
them in the Lord, and God’s people are 
earnestly desiring that the blessing of the 
Lord may descend richly upon both minis- 
ters and people. 


— 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


The Hong Kong papers publish a letter 
from Mr. Roberts, the American Baptist 
missionary, residing in the very midst of 
the rebel head-quarters, at Nanking. He 
was the former instructor of the Teen-wang, 
(Celestial King,) or head of the Taeping 
movement. His letter is that of an im- 
perfectly educated man, and its expressions 
sometimes deviate a little from the usual 
phraseology of a missionary narrative. But 
it breathes throughout the spirit of an 
earnest, zealous, and devout man—one who 
seeks a common-sense view of the present 
difficulties of the rebel chiefs, and directs 
some powerful thrusts of expostulation and 
rebuke in homely, but persuasive language 
against those mercenary European traders 
and diplomatists, who, for the sake of im- 
porting more Manchester cotton goods and 
indian opium, or agnoyed by interruptions 
to the transport of tea and silk from the 
Chinese producing region, would recklessly 
invoke the hostile aid of European armies 
in crushing the Chinese rebellion, and in- 
volve Great Britain in the impolitic and 
impracticable measure of a forcible inter- 
vention against the Taepings, in the inter- 
est of the treacherous and effete Tartar 
dynasty of China. 

In some respects, the letter of Mr. 
Roberts contains a remarkable revelation. 
With the one exception of the old national 
sin of polygamy, he asserts:—‘ Perhaps 
there are few cities in the world—none, I 
presume—so uniformly moral as this.” 
He further declares:—‘‘There are fewer 


obstacles in the way of the whole comma- 


nity (excepting the case of polygamy) be- 
coming truly religious, converted, and saved, 
than in any city or community I ever lived 
in or read of, considering the size of the 
place.”? We would leave on the minds of 
our readers our general impression, that 
they will do well tosuspend their judgment, 
and withhold their full credence from the 
one-sided reports of Taeping enormities, 
which a secular press, and prejudiced visi- 
tors, have helped to circulate respecting 
them. There are obviously two aspects, and 
two different sides of this question. The 
Taeping movement has its dark aspect, and 
its moral elements; but this furnishes no 
plea for an armed intervention by European 
Treaty Powers.—Oor. of an English paper. 


Evangelical Presbyterianism in England. 


The Rev. J. Dodd, of Newry, states 
that the suggestion of the Moderator of 
the Irish Presbyterian Assembly, after 
hearing the deputation from the English 
Presbyterian Church, at the late meeting 
of the Irish Assembly, “was immediately 
acted upon—that an attempt should be 
made to get a joint Committee of the 
Free Church, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Koglish and Irish Presby- 
terian Churches, to co-operate in re-estab- 
lishing, so far as they could, evangelical 
Presbyterianism in Kogland. A Com- 
mittee of the late Irish Assembly (the 
Moderator, Drs. Edgar, Gibson, and S. M. 
Dill; Rev. William Johnston, and T. Sin- 
clair, Esq., Dr. Dill, Convener) was ap- 
pointed to take the inititative in this grand 
movement; and the Committee held their 
first meeting during the sittings of As- 
sembly. Dr. Candlish and the Rev. Dr. 
McKenzie, of Birmingham, were present, 
highly applauded the movement, and urg- 
ed to immediate correspondence with the 
brethren in England and Scotland. The 
Moderators of the three Churches—the 
Free, the English, and the Irish—are 
thus already committed to the enterprise. 
Overtures on the subject, it is expected, 
will shortly be made among the respective 
churches through their representatives of 
Home Committees; and some arrangement, 
it is hoped, will be proposed as the basis of 
united action. A Presbyterian Conference, 
with special reference to this subject, is re- 
commended by many, and to be held in 
London in May next, during the sittings of 


the Eoglish Synod.” 


The Presbytery of Albany met in the 


| SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 


SINGULAR TRICK. 


The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News, in his letter of the 29th Au- 
gust, tells the following remarkable story : 

‘‘In the apocrypbal story, taken for 
Scripture by the Romish Church, the 
fraudulent priesthood of the idol Bel was 
accustomed to consume privily the votive 
offerings deposited for their deity’s proper 
enjoyment. <A rural parish in the region 
of Agubbio, which was relieved last year of 
the Pope’s temporal rule, but which still 


}) endures the evils of ignorance and supersti- 


tion consequent on many ages of ecclesias- 
tical dominion, has become the scene of a 
| similar curious trick. There was a hollow 
oak tree, regarded by devout people with 
as much veneration as ever could have been 
paid to it by the ancient Druids, and all 
because the Virgin Mary had often been 
seen looking out of a large round hole in 


fits trunk. This attribution of sanctity to 


the old hollow tree, supposed to be one of 
the ubiquitous Madonna’s favourite abodes, 
was countenanced by the preaching friars, 
if not by the local clergy, and many a pre- 


the humble givers—many a woman’s ear- 
rings or shawl—many a savoury morsel— 
was solemnly let down into the cavity of 
this all. devouring haunted oak. A gentle- 
man who knew better, having come that 
way on official business, remonstrated, 
reasoned, and ridiculed in vain. He offered 
large wages to any labourers who would 
cut down the tree, so as to expose this per- 
nicious and wasteful delusion; but no wood- 
man dared lend his axe for the sacrilegious 
job, and it was performed at length by the 
hands of two or three brave Piedmontese 
soldiers, who were always taught to read 
and write in their regimental schools. 
The soil beneath was found to be burrowed 
out in a kind of tunnel, leading to a sub- 
terranean dwelling, where sat the surprised 
master of this ingeniously-constructed shrine. 
He was a man between forty and fifty years 
of age, unknown in this district, and who 
would give no account of himself. I be- 
lieve that his head was not marked by the 
tonsure of the clerical profession. A great 
heap of valuables, like that piled up in 
Spencer's Cave of Mammon, allowing for 
the poverty of the surrounding villagers, 
lay stored up in the crafty hermit’s dep. 
The supernatural instrument of his decep- 
tion was also at hand there, consisting of an 
image, or doll, not much uglier or more 
unlikely than the celebrated figure dis- 
played each Christmas season at the Capi- 
toline church of Ara Coli, to the amaze. 
ment of pious and simple folk. Whatever 
might have been said to it at Rome, this 
imposture, once detected, could obtain no 
mercy in the rustic community, where a 
dawn of good sense, now that the priests no 
longer reign paramouat, begins to enlighten 
the better class of minds. The cunning 
Druid, along with his factitious Queen of 
Heaven, was speedily dragged to the sur. 
face, and wounted on a donkey, was com- 
pelled to pass through a regular Charivari, 
or what Devonshire people call a ‘skim- 
mitting-riding,’ the best description of 
which you may read in the immortal verse 
of ‘ Hudibras;’ and the villagers themselves 
exulted in the public repudiation and pun- 
ishment of this impudent cheat. May we 
hope ever to witness an application of the 
same deserved and salutary procedure to 
other cognate impostors on a larger scale ?”’ 


_ THE CAVOUR OF HUNGARY. 


- The following description of a man, whose 
name is beginning to figure conspicuously 
in the foreign news, is taken from the cor- 
respondence of the Presse, a Paris paper. 


is the son of a country gentleman; his mo- 
ther died in childbed, and his father very 
shortly after. It was his brother Antoine, 
his senior by twenty years, who brought 
him up. He displayed, in early youth, con- 
siderable natural talent. His conversation 
was animated; of a rare purity of manners, 
he observed the most delicate reserve when 
in the presence of ladies, without, however, 
carrying it to the extent of prudery. His 
corpulency, which makes him appear short- 
er than he really is, his rough black hair, 
his low but ample brow, a short, straight, 
pointed noise, a long chiv, a thick mous- 
tache, almost wholly covering the lip, and 
large and ruddy cheeks, altogether give 
him a vulgar appearance. But when he 
speaks, and is animated, his countenance 
becomes lighted up with the spark of intel- 
ligence; his eyes are bright, and his smile 
is ironical, but not bitter. At five o’clock 


‘in the morning M. Deak is sure to be seen 


commencing his long walk, dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, with a black coat and 
white waistcoat, and carrying a large cane. 
He is a declared enemy of all unnecessary 
labour—a letter from him is as rare as it is 
precious. But itis only at intervals that 
he indulges in this love of repose. In 
1841 and 1843 we have seen him at work 
lying on his back, for ten hours out of the 
twenty-four, drawing up the criminal code, 
and that going on without rest from day to 
day. His evenings are passed at the Cercle, 
smoking, and delighting his friends by his’ 
brilliant and animated conversation. 

‘¢ In the Chamber, where he keeps himself 
aloof from party intrigues, he speaks little, 
but never without producing a great sensa- 
tion. If attacked, he replies with bitter- 
ness and violence. His arguments are 
overpowering; he does not amuse himself 
with flowers of rhetoric, and never quits 
the field until he has overthrown his ene- 
my. His voice is not pleasing, being 
harsh and somewhat husky. On these oc- 
casions he is cruelly positive and irresist- 
ible. He is, however, afflicted with a real 
infirmity; to listen to platitudes, even for a 
very short time, gives him a frightful head- 
ache. . One of the most noble traits in his 
character is his straightforwardness. Thus 
the people call him ‘the just one’—neither 
more nor less than Aristides. In 1843 the 
government determined to defeat his elec- 
tion, at any price; his friends thought it 
right to use the same weapons, and a com- 
bat, unequalled in parliamentary annals, 
followed. He came off with the honours 
of war, but soon afterwards resigned, as he 
‘would not sanction apy corruption by his 
example. In 1848 he formed part of the 
ministry of Count Batthyani, for the de- 
partment of Justice, and the Diet deputed 
him, in company with the Count and the 
Bishop Souvasis, to go to the camp of 
Marshal Windischgratz, to attempt a last 
arrangement with Austria. The Prince did 
not receive them, as he would not treat with 
rebels. Count Batthyani was put under 


‘¢ Francois Deak, who was born in 1805, | 


| 


cious little gift, according to the wealth of |: 


‘matter how enormous your guilt? 


power in Heaven and ino earth.” 


arrest, and the two other deputies of the 
Diet under the surveillance of the police. 
Deak could not, therefore, follow the Hun- 
garian government to Debreczin, and he 
remained at Pesth during the war of inde- 
pendence. At the time of the Bach Minis- 
try, full powers were offered to him for the 
organization of justice. Great embarrass- 
ment existed between the abolished Hunga- 
rian laws, and the unpopular Austrian code. 
Deak frankly refused to assist the foreign 
administration, and continued to lead « soli- 
tary and retired life at Pesth, on an annuity 
which he received from the Szechenyi fam- 
ily, in payment for estates which he had sold 
to them. At the present Diet some agents 
of the revolutionary party, being jealous of 
an eloquence capable of eclipsing even that 
of Kossuth, endeavoured to raise a suspi- 
cion of his wish for a reconciliation with 
Austria at any price. The majority re- 
mained firm for a moment, but his first ad- 
dress, disfigured by the Vivady amendment, 
was unanimously re-established, and the 
second enthusiastically accepted, as you are 
aware.” 


NOT YET. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


O country, marvel of the earth! 
O realm to sudden greatness grown! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown? 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low ? 
No, land of hope and blessing, No! 


And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 

When those, whom thou hast trusted, aim 
The death-blow at thy generous heart? 

Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo! 

Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No! 


And they who founded, in our land, 
The power that rules from sea to sea, 
Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 
To leave their country great and free! 
Their sleeping ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No! 


Knit they the gentle ties which long 
These sister States were proud to wear, 

And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear— 

For scornful hands aside to throw? 

No, by our fathers’ memory, No! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 
Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 
The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, broad Oxzean of the West, 
And Mississippi’s torrent-flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, No! 


Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in eld’s dim twilight sit, 
Earth’s ancient kings, shall rise and say, 
‘Proud country, welcome to the pit! 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low?” 
No, sullen group of shadows, No! 


For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victory in our father’s day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save— 
That mighty arm which none can stay— 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 


ONLY BELIEVE. 


Sinner, would you now be saved? Then 
only believe; that is all. ‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” The direction now is, not—take 
up the subject of religion in earnest, study 
the Scriptures, take time for serious reflec- 
tion and prayer, do some preparatory work; 
but simply believe now, this very hour, on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and instantly you 
shall be saved. The Jailor closed in at 
once with the condition.and assurgnce, and 
was saved, and so may you. It is simply 
to take Christ Jesus at his word, and trust 
yourself to him, believing that he is both 
able and willing to save you. 

If there was any doubt, either as to 
his ability or willingness, you might, with 
some show of reason, delay; but can you 
doubt either? His ability, can you ques- 
tion this? Is he not able to save you, no 
No- 
thing is too hard for him. He has ‘all 
His 
blood cleanseth from all sin.” ‘He is 
able to save them to the wttermost that 
come unto God by him.” Is there any 
thing beyond the uttermost! While on 
earth in his lowly estate, he recalled the 
dead to life, in support of his claim to be 
the Saviour of the world—and spoke peace 
and pardon to murderers, and harlots, and 
adulterers, and blasphemers, who believed 
on him; and so he will speak pardon to 
you the moment you believe. 

And can you question his willingness? 
Did ever a syllable drop from his sacred 
lips calculated to raise a doubt of his 
willingness to save the vilest of the vile? 
What has he actually done to save sin- 
ners? He laid aside the glories of his 


divine nature; left the hallelujahs of the | 


bright worlds of bliss; took upon himself 
poor, fallen human nature; was born of a 
woman; spent a life of toil, and weariness, 
and want; was so poor that he had not 
where to lay his head; agonized in the 
Garden of Gethsemane; suffered himself to 
be bound, scourged, spit upon, and at last 


‘to be nailed to the cross—there to die as 


an atonement for sin. O! would he have 
done all this for the salvation of sinners, 
and yet reject any poor sinner who would 
come to bim for mercy? 

Your warrant to believe on him is, «¢ This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” Then only believe; 
give up cavilling, doubting, distrusting. 
He does say, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” And “him 
that cometh”—no matter who he is, how 
vile he is, and how much he deserves hell 
—‘‘him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” | 

With the simplicity of a little child, 
then, just believe that Christ means what 
he says, and trust your soul tohim. Take 
him at his word; he cannot deny himself, 
and your salvation is absolutely sure, no 
matter how enormous your crimes, or ag- 
gravated your guilt. 

Do not stop now to study out the mys- 
teries of redemption, and to understand 
every thing about the plan; you have not 
an hour to lose; you do understand the 
offer; here it is—an instant, full, free par- 
doo for all your sins, however numerous, 
for Jesus’ sake. 

Stay not till you are better; the atone- 
ment of Christ satisfies God. He says so; 
that is enough; leave it there; only be- 


lieve he can and will save you, and trust’ 
yourself \to him. You are on a sinking 


wreck; a boat approaches, and offers you 
rescue; that boat seems safe; you believe 
that it is safe, and actually trust yourself to 


- churches, long resident here. 
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' it—you go on board; and while on board 
you do nothing; simply hold on—that is 
all—you trust to the boat to keep you from 
sinking, and to take you to shore. Just 
80, Sinner, you must venture on Christ, and 
trust him to save you just as you are, with 
all your guilt and vileness—saying, with a 
fixed and determined purpose, 

«Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 

In his blessed word we read—« Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 
‘¢Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
«¢ Whosoever will, let him take of the wa- 
ters of life freely.” «Behold, now is the 
accepted time—behold, now is the day of 
salvation !” 

Are these things so? Then, sinner, only 
believe; that is all; trust Christ now that 
he will do what he says, and you aro a 
saved sinner, no matter who you are, or 
what you are. Infinite truth and Almighty 
power stand pledged for your salvation, if 
you only believe. Now, sinner, before you 
lay down this paper, simply trust Christ, 
that he will do what he has said—that 
is all. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We gather the following interesting items 
from a late number of the Missionary Her- 
ald: 

REVIVAL IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

In Honolulu, the work commenced early 
in the summer. Marked indications of the 
presence of the Spirit have encouraged and 
cheered our hearts. The different parts of 
the city have been visited by the pastor and 
by Junas, and prayer-meetings have been 
held in different places. Some cases of 
marked change have been witnessed in 
those who have long resisted the light. 
One person, long distinguished as a leader 
of the hula, has forsaken his drum and his 
sing-song, and established a prayer.meeting 
in his own house. Many others have for- 
saken the Mormons, the Papists, and even 
worse abominations, and are sitting at the 
feet of Jesus. Many former church mem- 
bers, dwelling here from other islands, 
wanderers from the fold, have been aroused 
anew to the interests of the soul, and now 
profess a new conversion. 

We have had the most satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Spirit of God has been at 
work in the hearts of the people, and that 
roany have been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth. As the fruits of this work, 
some hundreds have professed their faith in 
Christ for the first time, and many back- 
sliders have been restored to the fellowship 
of the Church. But among a people so 
easily moved by external circumstances, 
‘where sympathy and imitation are so strong 
national characteristics, we must expect there 
will be much chaff with the wheat. 

In July, 30 were added to the church by 
profession; in October, 16; in January, 
111; in April, 166;—making, in all, by 
profession, 323. About 60 more are now- 
candidates. Restored to fellowship, 161. 
Some of these have for years gone out of 
the way, and more than half are from other 
The whole 
number of additions to the Church during 
the year, by profession, by letter, and by 
restoration, has been 514. Most of these 
have been examined individually, from two 
to three times, by the pastor. The dismis- 
sions, deaths, and exclusions, have been 
117; making the net increase of the Church 
397. | 
TURKEY. 

Diminution of the Turkish Race.—lI 
shall have some interesting and deeply in- 
structive statistics to present in my report, 
if I live to complete this tour, respecting 
the gradual diminution of the Turkish race, 


the Kuphrates—but here I will speak only 
of Diarbekir in this respect. Several entire 
quarters of Diarbekir, that were formerly 
Turkish, have now passed into Christian 
hands, and the process is continually going 
ou. Christians—that is Armenians, Jacob- 
ites, and Protestants—are continually buy- 
ing Turkish houses, but never does it hap- 
pen that a Turk buys a Christian house. 
Around the outskirts of the city there are 
extensive Turkish quarters, all in ruins. 
The houses decay and tumble down, and 
no body ever thinks of repairing them. It 
has also been remarked that formerly the 
streets were almost exclusively occupied by 
Turkish boys, engaged in their rude and 
boisterous plays, while now, almost all the 
boys found in the streets are either Arme- 
nians or Syrians. All the life and enter- 
prise of the place are among the Christians, 
and the Mussulmans seem to be waiting, in 
sluggish indifference and mental and bodily 
torpor, for their end to come. 

Fruit from One Testament.—About five 
and a half years ago a Protestant from Ain- 
tab was on his way to Sivas, and remained 
over the Sabbath at Albistan. A young 
man asked him fora little book which he 
had, not knowing what it was, but wishing 
for it as a curiosity. That book was an 
Armenian Testament. Soon, another young 
‘man became the possessor of it, and began 
to read. He communicated his interest in 
the book to one of his friends, and they, 
fearing to read it‘openly, were in the habit 
of going to a cave in the mountain near by, 
every Sabbath, to peruse it. They became 
convinced of its truth, and wrote to a friend 
of theirs in Marash, whom they knew to be 
a Protestant, and obtained a preacher. Thus 
the work of the Lord commenced at Albis- 
tan, and now the Protestant community 
numbers about one hundred and fifty souls, 
and the work is in a most interesting state. 
Almost every week some come forward and 
declare themselves Protestants. 

Improvement among Females.—We are 
particularly encouraged by sigus of promise 
among the females, who, in every oriental 
community, are most ignorant, degraded, 
and difficult of access, and most bigotedly 
attached to their superstitions. This pro- 
gress is seen not only in Kharpoot, where 
the influence of the missionary ladies is 
constantly felt, and where from twenty to 
thirty women regularly attend the weekly 
prayer-meeting, but also in the agricultural 
villages, where the sex is much more de- 
graded. 

In at least eleven of our out-stations, a 
larger or smaller number of women have 
begun to learn to read. In Haulakegh, 


where, two years since, not a female knew 
a letter of the alphabet, and not one visited 
our chapel, thirty-one women and fourteen 
girls are regular attendants on Sabbath 
services, all of whom either can read, or are 
learning todo so. In Kharpoot, there are 
not less than one hundred female readers, 


in the country generally—the drying up of |. 


| 


all of whom have learned within the last 
five years; and the feeling is coming to be 
quite common, that it is a disgrace for an 
adult of either sex to be unable to read. 
Such is the desire of some to learn, that 
many do so secretly, without the kaow 
of their friends. A woman in Hulekeets 
having one primer taken from her, bought 
another, and at once tore off the covers, that 
it might not be recognized as a Protestant 
book. But, poor woman! this, too, was 
taken away, and she now asks, ‘‘ What shall - 
I do?” | 

Wo have not been left without evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence. The Week of 
Prayer in January was a specially interest- 
ing and solemn season. The two dail 
prayer-meetings were fully attended, an 
were deeply interesting, though, during a 
part of the time, the weather was very 
stormy. Several hope that they have pass- 
ed from death unto life, and deeper than 
usual religious feeling was, for some sme, 
generally apparent among the people. 


LOSSES BY RELIGION. 


Near London there dwelt an old couple. 
In early life they had been poor; but the 
husband became a Christian, aad God bless- 
ed their industry, and they were living in 
a comfortable retirement, when one day a 
stranger called on them to ask their sub- 
scription to charity. The old lady had 
less religion than her husband, and aitill 
hankered after some of the Sabbath earn- 
ings and easy shillings which Thomas had 
forfeited from regard to the law of God. 
So when the visitor asked their contribu- 
tions, she interposed, and said: «* Why, sir, 
we have lost a deal by religion since we first 
began; my husband knows that very well. 
Have we not, Thomas?” _ 

After a solemn pause, Thomas answered: 
‘Yes, Mary, we have. Before I got reli- 
gion, Mary, I had an old slouched hat, s 
tattered coat, and mended shoes and stock- 
ings; but I have lost them longago. And, 
Mary, you know that, poor as I was, I had 
a habit of getting drunk and quarrelling 
with you; and that you know I have lost. 
And then I had a burdened conscience and 
a wicked heart, and ten thousand guilty 
fears; but all are lost, completely lost, and 
like a mill-stone, cast into the sea. And, 
Mary, you have been a loser too, though 
not so great a loser as myself. Before we 
got religion, Mary, you had a washing-tray, 
in which you washed for hire; but, since 
then, you have lost your washing-tray. And 
you had a gown and bonnet, much the 
worse for wear; but you have lost them 
long ago. And you had many an aching 
heart concerning me at times; but t 
you happily bave lost. AndI could even 
wish that you had lost as much as I have 
lost; for what we lose for religion will be 
an everlasting gain.” 

The inventory of losses by religion runs 
thus :—A bad character, a guilty conscience, 
a troublesome temper, sundry evil habits, 
and a set of wicked companions. The in- 
ventory of blessings gained by religion, in- 
cludes all that is worth having in time and 
eternity.—Dr. James Hamilton. 


An Earnest Preacher’s Ideas of 
Preaching. 


Dr. James W. Alexander, in one of his 
letters, says it is the opinion of one of his 
correspondents, that ‘“‘the only preaching 
which will meet the demands of the awak- 
ened public mind, is the metaphysical. He 
argues the point, but Iam less than ever 


convinced. In every age the interest has 


attached to just that preaching which most 
directly reached the affections and passions 
of souls inquiring, what must we do to be 
saved? This, I think, historically incon- 
testible. A mix of Baxter and Flavel 
would be my highest wish as a preacher.” 

In another letter Dr. Alexander says: 
‘‘The fancy lecturers I don’t like at all; 
this saves no souls. Time isshort. I don’t 
like ‘ fine’ preaching or preachers; and, lest 
you should thiok I like any thing, let me 
add, I don’t like myself, or my past, or 
present ways, especially my having made so 
much of preparing as scarcely to have begun 
to work; my having laboured so much indé- 
rectly, when I might have done the same 
directly; my having set the soul’s salvation 
too far off. O! if we could live one real 
year of effective gospel service, we might 
be willing to depart. Preaching Christ is | 
the best, hardest, sweetest work on this side of 
beholding him. I trust we shall do both.” 

Again he says:—‘I have taken some 
pains to examine the series of texts preached 
on by Whitefield and Wesley; few of them 
are odd, or even uncommon; they are the 
familiar, evangelical, everlasting verses, 
which God has owned in all ages.’”’—Am. 
Mess. 


Ministers’ Sons and Daughters. 


The salaries of the clergy of the United 
States do not average five hundred dollars 
a year, and yet, as a class, they are the 
best educated, the most influential, the 
most active, refined, and elevated of the 
nation. With less culture, with less cha- 
racter, with less mental power, there are 
men, all over the land, who earn from one 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year. But 
look at the results. Taking them as they 
come, the biographies of a hundred clergy- 
men who have families, show that, of their 
sons, one hundred and ten became minis- 
ters; and of the remainder of the sons, by 
far the larger number rose.to eminence as 
professional men, merchants, and scholars. 

As to the daughters, their names are 
merged into others; but there is a signifi- 
cant fact, which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed in that connection, that 
not only here, but in Eogland, where titles 
are 80 highly prized, and the posd€ssion of 
‘< gentle blood” is a passport to bigh places, 
it is very often referred to as a matter of 
note, as indicating safety and respectability 
—<«: His mother was a daughter of a cler- 

mao.” Wewill venture the opinion that 
three-fourths of the great men of this nation 
are not over two degrees removed from 
clergymen’s families, or from families strict- 
ly religious. When it can be ssid of a man 
or woman, that the father or grandfather 
was a clergyman, there is a feeling within 
us of a certain elevation of character, a 
kind of guaranty of respectability of blood, 
of purity, and integrity. | 

We need not ask if the history of any 
other hundred families, taken as they come, 
of renowned generals, of great statesmen, 
of successful merchants, of splendid orators, 
or ewinent physicians and lawyers, can give 
another hundred and ten sons to oceupy po- 
sitions as respectable as.their own. Never 
nor is there any approach to it. ) 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Parrapatraia 


IN THE Army.—We have 
received a number of urgent requests from 


a for copies of our paper 
“For distribution among the men of their 


send; in’ reply, many as 
We Gan but few of our friends have assisted 


ott additional Will those who 
tee thé’ Presbyterian go into the 
dv Of pur soldiers, to whom we have as- 

bes théy are very acceptable, help us 
Paling’ at’ the office, and ordering the 
amber ‘of copies they see fit to send, and 
We will Very gladly forward them? — 


aia , 


leds deci 29 

Synop or New Yorx.—The attention 
the members of the Synod of New York 

£ called. to the following notice : 

*, “The delegates, as they arrive, are re- 
_ quested to repair to the Lecture-room of the 

Church, corner of Fulton and Clin- 
ion streets, where a committee will be in 
étigndatice from three until five o’clock, 
P. the 15th inst., for of 
‘tasigning places to the members of Synod. 
The Synodiedl Missionary Meeting will 
he>beld on Wednesday evening. An ad- 
_ dress will be delivered, after which the meet- 
ing will hear'a statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Board, and engage in such other 
exercises'‘as may be determined upon by the 

Committee of Arrangements. 

The Synodical will be 
ld. on Thursday evening, at which time 
e Narrative on the State of Religion will 
be read by the Rev. S. D. Alexander, and 
remarks made, and prayers offered, by mem- 
bers of the Synod, as they may be called 
upon by the Moderator, or as they may 
themselves volunteer. 

“Tn behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments,  N. West, Chairman.” 


Mintsrzn Deczasep.—The Rev. Allan 
D. Uampbell, D.D., died at his residence 
at Manchester, a few miles below Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 2st, in the seventieth year of his age. 
Dr. Campbell was widely known through- 
out tle Presbyterian Church, and, during 
his long life, had occupied many respon- 
tible and honourable positions in its ser- 
vice. In youth, he was the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 
nnesseé, and was the friend and com- 
pinion of General Andrew Jackson. But 
his most ‘prominent work was in behalf of 
the “Western Theological Seminary, for 
which heéelaboured most patiently and ear- 
néstly in the days of its carly struggles, 
and -whish he lived to see in its present 
prosperous condition, as the result of his 
own and others’ toils. In his own house, 
lie’ was ‘ever ready to show an open, gener- 
ous ‘hospitality, as many of the ministers 
and members of our Church can testify. A 
benevolent, warm-hearted, honourable man; 
an active preacher; a liberal supporter of 
all the institutions of the Church, he will 
be long remembered, and sadly missed. 
He died after a short, but severe illness, 
and sleeps in Jesus until the morning of 
inaugurated as Professor o eolo 
fn the of the Reformed Dateh 
Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on 
he 24th ult. The sermon, on this occa- 
on, was preached by the Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Van Zandt, of Montgomery, New York; 
the charge to the Professor elect was given 
by the Rev. Dr. Demarest, of New Jersey. 
Dr. Berg delivered an inaugural address, and 
the assembly was dismissed, highly gratified 
by all the services. 


AMERICAN Boarp.—The donations to 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, during the year ending 
August 31, 1861, were $335,714.66. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CoRRESPONDENT of the Presbyterian, 

who lately visited Boston, writes to us, 
with much interest, of the church which 
has been planted in that city. It needs, 
just now, the Christian sympathy and aid 
of all Presbyterians. We quote the part of 
his letter which immediately refers to this 
charch. 

“I know of no field where greater useful- . 
ness is promised than in thischurch. Amid 
the levelling spirit with which this church 
is surrounded, and the formality and world- 
liness of that beautiful city, it is pleasant to 
sit down in a sanctuary where the truth is 
taught, the psalms sung, and the worship ren- 
dered according to the custom of our fathers, 
_ and, as we believe, we are taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. The house of worship is one 
of the most beautiful and finished structures 
that adorns that city. It is built of brown 
stone, with a graceful spire—neat, modest, 
and in every way consistent and becoming. 
It is located, as I was told by gentlemen 
- Tong residents of the city, and belonging to 

other con tions, in the most eligible 
and promising portion of the city. The 
_tide-of population is setting rapidly in that 
direction, and in a few years the church 
must be surrounded with many of the most 
influential and valuable families. I see no- 
thing in the way, with the blessing of God 
well directed efforts, to prevent this 
church from proving one of the strongest 
in our connection. There are many Pres- 
byterian families in Boston, now temporarily 
connected with other churches, ready to 
unite with this church, as soon as the way 
is clear. Other families, visiting their 
friends in Boston, are delighted to find, 
as was I, a church of their own choice, 
where they can worship God according to 
- their preferences. . I met a lady in the ves- 
Aibule of the church, visiting a sister in 
Boston, who resides in New Jersey, whose 
son is a Presbyterian clergyman io that 
State, and who loves the Presbyterian 
Church most ardently, who was delighted 
to find in Boston, amid so much defection 
in sound doctrine, a church so promising, 
and according so sweetly with her own 
views and preferences. And there are 
_ many like this lady and your correspond- 
ent; constantly visiting the city, who are 
calling fora place on the Sabbath to wor- 
ship God as they have been early taught. 
_ “TL hope that this church may be nobly 
sustained, and the brethren there struggling 
for the pure worship of God may find many 
to co-operate with them in building up a 
Presbyterian church, near where our Puri- 
tan fathers first planted the seeds of Divine 
trath on this western continent. The 
brethren ia Boston need a helping hand at 
this moment, both in the choice of a pastor, 
and in some substantial aid in liquidating 
the debt upon their church, and in support- 
ing the gospel. . This, I can assure you, will 
only. be a temporary loan; every cent will be 
paid back into the treasury of the Lord, with 
‘more than lawful interest. Let our men of 
wealth remember, in their contributions, 
‘this infant enterprise. Let Presbyterians, 
‘when the ¢istt Boston, look up this church, 
give it whatever help they can to encourage 
them in their work, and soon the Presbyte- 
rian church: of Boston will be found a faith- 
fal.and efficient co-worker in the great work 


"of religion to our nature, to suppose that it 
not be practised and enjoyed in every 
Detober 5; wel. ‘condition of It is be denied 
= that some situations and occupations are 
more favourable than others to its cultiva- 
tion, as they may afford greater facilities 
for quiet reflection, retirement, and undis- 
tracted attention; and yet, as such appli- 
ances are denied to multitudes upon whom 
the obligations of religion rest, it must be 
iW’ this’ Wiattér; ‘and We can do no more | supposed that they are not indispensable. 
God requires no impossibilities, and he 
places no man in a position which would 
render irreligion excusable. The very fact 
that any ere disposed to plead their peculiar 
circumstances as an extenuation of their 
neglect, is a proof of some radical deficiency 
in the desire of the heart to serve God. To 
say that they did not love and honour the 
Saviour, because they felt no interest in the 
subject, would be a much truer statement 
of the case, than to make their position the 
justification of their neglect. Those who 
are placed in the most favourable situations, 
surrounded by religious opportunities, the 
gospel faithfully ministered to them, with 
leisure and quiet, are not always distin- 
guished for their piety, the very plenitude 
of their privileges seemingly rendering 
them careless; while, on the contrary, re- 
markable instances of piety are not unfre- 
quently seen among those who are afflicted 
in body, pinched with poverty, compelled 
to work daily for a meagre subsistence, and 
deprived, in a great measure, of the ordi- 
nary means of grace. The man who is in 
earnest in seeking bis own salvation, will 
rise superior to adverse circumstances. It 
is so with soldiers and sailors. The camp 
and the sbip may be converted into bethels. 
A pious sailor acknowledged, that amidst 
the noise and profanity of his shipmates, 
he found, behind a gun-carriage, a sure 
place for maintaining happy converse with 
God, Another, upon being questioned how, 
in such a situation, he could find an oppor- 
tunity for prayer, replied that, by placing 
his cap over his face, he could feel as if he 
were shut out from the world, and alone 


From credible sources we learn that at 
no previous time have there been so many 
mariners who afford, by their daily conduct, 
evidences of sincere piety amidst the dis- 
tractions of ship-board. It is well known 
also, that our army furnishes many men, 
and not a few officers, who maintain a con- 
sistent Christian profession. Where regi- 
ments are provided with chaplains who are 
zealous and earnest in their work, great 
outward respect is paid to their teachings, 
and on the minds of some, salutary impres- 
sions are produced. Why should it not be 
so? The English army has been adorned 
by eminent instances of piety. Such cases 
as Blackader, Gardiner, and Vicars have 
been made public by biographers, while 
hundreds of others, of equal piety, live and 
die without such memorials. So also with 
common soldiers, who, while going through 
the routine of military service, evince, by 
their steadiness and morality, that they are 
influenced by the higher motives of piety. 
There is, unquestionably, much wickedness 
in every camp, and too many cases of a 
reprobate mind, but there are redeeming 
instances, in which the salt has not lost its 
Strict discipline operates as a 
powerful restraint upon the most abandoned, 
and if the proper appliances be made use 
of, and if Christians at home provide in- 
teresting and religious reading, and chap- 
lains perform their duty, the state of the 
soldier will become hopeful. Surrounded 
as they are by death in its terrible forms, 
these men, who are fighting the battles of 
their country, may also be contending for 
a heavenly crown. Christians should be 
mighty and importunate in their prayers in 


Xe 


on the universal adaptedness 


EXCITEMENT IN GENEVA. 


N the ancient city of Geneva there has 
been held, during the month that is 
just past, an important Conference of min- 
isters and members of various Churches of 
Christ throughout the world. The meeting 
of such a body of men would excite interest 
in any place, but seems to have had an un- 
usual effect in that city, and among a cer- 
tain class of its inhabitants. It is known 
that the faith of John Calvin has been ex- 
changed, by large numbers of the pastors 
and people of the Reformed Church of Ge- 
neva, for a very bald form of Rationalism, 
by which, with special distinctness, and 
even violence, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
and of the Divinity of Christ, are impugned 
and denied. More than forty years ago, 
the Professors of Divinity of that Church 
announced their conviction that “the doc- 
trines of grace were enough to make bri- 
gands,” and the leader of the party, one of 
the Professors of the Faculty of Theology 
in Geneva, still lives to reiterate, in his old 
age, his cordial aversion to the doctrines 
which he warred against so earnestly in his 


The coming of a large number of men, 
distinguished in their own lands for all that 
adorns Christian character, and well known 
for their labours in benevolent and philan- 
thropic enterprises, but all sincerely holding 
and loving the doctrines which had been so 
scornfully repudiated at Geneva, filled these 
heretical theologians with anger and alarm. 
Professor Chenevriére, the octogenarian 
Professor we have alluded to, came forth 
from his retirement, and in an address to 
the people of Geneva, uses words which, 
elsewhere, would be regarded as meant to 
stir up a mob against the coming Assembly. 
We will show the temper of the man, by a 
short extract from the conclusion of his ad- 


‘“‘ Protestant fellow-citizens, who have not 
consented thus to rend our Church in pieces, 
it is attempted to carry us back to the dark- 
ness of the middle ‘ages; to pass over all 
bounds: one would say, that they desired to 
make Geneva a convent, and all of us monks. 
It is a passionate reaction. You are, as we 
are, friends of a wise liberty. You love 
your country—your Church of Geneva. 
This is not the first onslaught which we have 
resisted. We have had our good and evil 
days, and we have been faithful. We will 
This is a new attempt; long 
ago prepared, and petted, to draw our par- 
ishioners away from us; to shake, to snatch 
from us the flag of Christian independence 
which our fathers have bequeathed to us, 
and which we will transmit to our children. 
You and we, fellow-citizens, will hold fast 
our principles. We will all of us preserve 
a religion, mild, enlightened, rational, and 
truly evangelical. Reckon upon us, and 
upon our devotion, as we reckon upon your 
affection, and, if need be, upon your sup- 


Twenty-one of the ministers of the Church 
of Geneva joined with Mr. Chenevriére, in 
the issue of this inflammatory address. 
Another Professor of the same school, Mr. 
Munier, more politic, and, we hope, less 
bitter in his enmity to the gospel, published 
a defenoé*for not joining in the Conferences 
of the Alliance. He is filled with regret 
that the door of the Alliance is not wide 


of saving souls, and building up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the land.” 


enough for the entrance of those who wish 


to carry: in a large bundle of errors, and | 


ratdlates himself that it is not imbued 
the spirit of this most tolerant age. 
It igdue to Bim to say, that he counsels no 
Sition, and advises only that the Gene- 


| vese refrain from attendance at the meet- 


It is needless to add, that, all the efforts 
of these men to excite opposition to the 
Evangelical Alliance have been impotent. 
The Conferences have been held; have been, 
apparently, very interesting, and, we hope, 
will exert happy and beneficial influences. 
The doctrinal basis of the ANiance bas not 
been changed, and in the venerable church 
in which Calvin preached, the truths which 
he preached, and defended with all the 
power of his wonderful intellect, have re- 
ceived a fresh assertion, and have shown 
their power, in their dominance over numbers 
of pure and cultivated minds, consecrated 
to the great work of their dissemination. 
We hail this as a token for good to Geneva, 
and a sign of the advancement of the evan- 
gelical cause, in one of the strongholds of 
error. 


A NEW TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


HE evangelical cause in Kogland is 
threatened from various quarters, and 
the strategy of its foes is cunning, requir- 
ing all points to be well guarded. While 
the eye of the public has been fastened 
upon the Essays and Reviews, and their 
authors, another band of writers, under the 
guidance and leadership of the well-known 
Maurice, of London, have been working 
more quietly unto the same end. Under 
the unpretending title of Zracts for Priests 
and People, they have been circulating in- 
sidious attacks upon the articles of the 
Church of England, and upon the truths 
contained in those articles. They make no 
open avowal of friendliness to the essayists, 
but defend them as men who have been un- 
fairly treated, and who must be supported 
in the interest of religious liberty, and for 
the sake of the principles of toleration. An 
account of their publications is furnished by 
the London correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate, in the last number of 
that paper. 

‘‘The essayists are a part of the Broad 
Church; the Mauricians are another part 
of the same Church sect, and offer to 
their brethren fraternal aid. But their 
more precise object in this movement is, to 
take advantage of the stir and spirit of in- 
quiry aroused by the Essays, to place them- 
selves in a more popular and accessible form 
before a wider public. The Mauricians think 
they can offer just the happy medium be- 
tween vulgar orthodoxy and bare Theism 
which the times require. | 

‘The series is opened by a lay disciple— 
Thomas Hughes, the author of Zom Brown’s 
School Days. To place him in the advance 
guard was, doubtless, good strategy. Tract 
No. 1 is only introductory to No. 2, where 
the teacher himself, the Rev. F. D. Mau- 
rice, gives forth Lessons from the Present 
Panic. Those lessons he imparts chiefly 
by reviewing the reviews of the Essays by 
the Westminster, the National, and the 
Quarterly. In this indirect way the great- 
er part of Mr. Maurice’s peculiar opinions 
are brought out. 

Tract No. 3, Atonement asa Fact 
and as a Theory, the Rev. F. Garden de- 
fends the Maurician view of the Atonement, 
asserting that Christ has “won a righteous 
position for us all,” and that “mankind, 
therefore, stands accepted before God.” 
It is a remarkably candid tract. 

«The Rev. J. L. Davies is the writer of 
No. 4, The Signs of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. The Message of the Church is the title 
of No. 5, and is the production of Mr. J. 
A. Langley, a layman. Mr. Langley was 
once a Dissenter, but has been led, he says, 
by the Lord’s Prayer to see, in the Church 
of England, deliverance from the terrors of 
Calvinism, and from painful doubts. 

- «The sixth and seventh tracts contain 
three very able dialogues, by Mr. Maurice, 
on Morality and Divinity, and by Mr. J. 
M. Ludlow, on Doubt, and on Laws of Na- 
ture. Such is a conspectus of the contents 
of these 7'racts, destined to exert a wider 
influence than the LHssays and Reviews. 
The state of mind prevailing among the 
highly educated class of young men in this 
country is fearfully ominous; but a better 
remedy than the Maurician Zracts must be 
sought for.” 


ANOTHER PAMPHLET. 


T present, as in all past time, the Church 
of Rome seems to fear most the word 
of God, and anathematizes most heartily 
those who circulate, and those who read 
it. Next to this, she doubtless fears most, 
at the present time, a French pamphlet. 
Written, as it generally is, with great force 
and grace of style, and garnished with 
light, mocking, French wit, while setting 
forth solid truths, and foreshadowing im- 
portant events, it is a missile which flies 
swiftly, and strikes hard. It excites sneers 
or laughter, both fatal to a system which 
requires unsuspecting and implicit faith. 
Rome dreads these brochures most of all, 
because she has learned that they often- 
times reveal the purposes of the inscrutable 
Emperor, and are put forth either to ascer- 
tain what he may do, or to forewarn the 
world what he has determined beforehand 
that he will do. 

A pamphlet of this kind made its appear- 
ance in Paris, on the last day of August, 
and has since been a daily theme of specu- 
lation and criticism. Its title is, ««The 
Emperor, Rome, and the Kingdom of Italy,”’ 
and its declared purpose is to indicate a 
solution of the Roman question. It is 
noticeable because of its bold, outspoken, 
and almost defiant method of dealing with 
all the difficulties of this perplexing ques- 
tion, and the cavalier style with which it 
demonstrates that whatever stands in the 
way of the complete establishment of the 
Italian kingdom must be removed, or, if 
incompatible with the peace and unity of 
that kingdom, must be destroyed. The 
concluding sentences are curt and decisive, 
and have a sting in them which will go to 
the heart of cardinals and bishops. «If 
the Pope ble&s Italy, then a new day will 
dawn for the Church; if not, let destiny be 
accomplished. But Rome will not less be 
the capital of Italy.” | 

The writer, of course, meets directly in 
his way the temporal power of the Papacy, 
and he does not hesitate in addressing him- 
self to the subject, which he does with 
vigour and seeming authority. He utterly 
scouts the idea of its continuance, and de- 
monstrates the absolute necessity of its 
destruction, because, from the ‘nature of 
the Pope’s government, he is incapable of 
improving it.” He argues that the only 
way in which the spiritual independence of 
the Pope can be secured, is by the Holy 
Father’ssurrendering his temporal dominion, 
and casting himself upon the Convention 
which has been made, or is to be made, 
between the King of Italy, and the Roman 
Catholic Powers of Europe, by which the 
independence of the Holy See is guaran- 
teed. And he 4varns the Catholic digni- 
taries, that if this is not accepted, an appeal 
will be made to the people of Rome, and an 


election held under the protection of the | 


French army. In other words, theyére | 
summoned to preside at the burial: of the 
temporal power of the Papacy, with the 
assurance that if they do not preside over | 
the ceremonies, they will still go ‘en, and” 
be graced by the presence of well-burnished 
}-Freneh arms... 


one is—how far does this pamphlet fore- 
shadow the designs of the French Emperor, 
or disclose his policy towards the new King- 
dom of Italy, and the Papacy? This it is 
impossible at present to answer. The | these epauletted deserters of the sacred 
Moniteur has given a guarded and somewhat 
mysterious denial to the rumour that it 
comes from an official source. On the | questionable. 
other hand, it is said that the minor organs 
of Government recognize it as official. This 
is probably the precise condition of doubt 
and uncertainty to which Napoleon wished 
to bring the public mind, while watching 
the effect of the sweeping proposals of 
change made in the pamphlet. It is one | ant character of ministers, and they are 
of the arts of his Government to feel the 
public pulse, and to advance only as the 
indications show that he can move safely. 
It is impossible, however, to resist the con- 
viction that a great step has been taken in 
the solution of the Roman question, and 
that the time hastens when the temporal 
power of the Bishop of Rome, which is 
itself a relic of ages of darkness, and which 
has been used to obstruct the progress of 
society, and to oppress and persecute the 
Church of God, will be wrung from the 
priestly hands which have held it for so 
many centuries, and swept for ever into 
oblivion. 


inhabitants of Nineveh appreciated the call 
of their monarch for a rigid fast, but his act 
was a recognition of God’s supremacy, and 
as a governmental one, it was an acknow- 
ledgment before the whole world, that God 
alone is the sovereign disposer in national 
affairs. May we not, then, hope that, al- 
though all the people of our nation have 
not humbled themselves before the Lord, 
and obgerved the day of fasting and prayer 
in the true spirit of it, God will deign to 
accept the national acknowledgment, and 
signify his good pleasure in the preserva- 
tion and continuance of our nationality? 
Our cause is a righteous one; the national 
heart should be bound up in it; the national 
strength should be pledged to it; the na- 
tional piety should hallow it; and our na- 
tion’s God should be continually appealed 
to, to support and vindicate it. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. MURRAY’S 
SUCCESSOR. win the world for Jesus! well, SHALL WE 


GIVE UP THIS WORK? 
ee say. If you say NO, YOU MUST, IN SOME 
S we have received no account of the | way, Give us ACCESS TO YOUR PEOPLE, 
services at the installation of the Rev. | and contribute of your means. 
Mr. Kempshall in the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
from any of our friends who were present, 
we clip the following from the correspond- 
ence of the Methodist. 


the pleasure of attending a most interesting 
service in the First Presbyterian Church at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. It was the 
first time that I had worshipped in that 
celebrated sanctuary, and, to speak frankly, 
I found it more difficult to think of the 
| installation about to take place than of the 
lamented pastor, Dr. N. Murray, who sleeps 
in the graveyard adjoining the church. For 
twenty-eight years he had ministered faith- 
fully to his people, and their prosperous 
condition is certainly.a good illustration of 
his dying sentiment :—‘ My work is done!’ 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Mcllvaine, of Princeton, from 2 Cor. iii. 6: 
‘For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ The argument was in defence of 
spirituality as contrasted with formalism. 
The Jewish Church was formal and frigid 
at the incarnation of Christ, just as the 
Roman Catholic was at the coming of 
Luther. To counteract this tendency to- | minister of Christ, mingling day after day 
; with a thousand men, who are constantly 
Church must labour for revival. Not only exposed to sudden death, would have the 
depths of his soul stirred to endeavours for 
With. a proper sense of 
his responsibility, such a man would study 
to win their confidence, and thus get access 
to their hearts. But complaints have been 


ward coldness and the letter of the law, the 


must the preaching be earnest, spiritual, and 
adapted to the wants of the less intelligent 
of the congregation, but each part of the 
service must be directed toward awaking 
the devotional spirit. The choir is not to 
do the singing of the church, neither is the b 
minister to be the sole preacher. No part | whispered, here and there, of a want of 
sympathy with the soldier, on the part of 


A private remarked, 
‘Our chaplain don’t seem to know any 
body below a commissioned officer.” 
writer has a son in the camp io Missouri, 
and was lately pleased to find that the Rev. 
Mr. M——— was chaplain to the regiment, 
and wrote his son to give his respects to 
The reply was, “I have 


of the service is to be done for the people, 
but by the people. The Doctor objected to | his spiritual guide. 
written prayers, because not commanded in 
the New Testament. The charge to the new 
pastor, the Rev. Everard Kempshall, from 
Troy, New York, was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Blauvelt, of Leamington, New Jersey. 
It was the gem of the service, and I shall 
not soon forget the pathos and argument 
with which the great duties of the minister 
were expounded. He must labour for the 
good of all, not forgetting the aged and the 
children of the congregation. Better preach 
plainly and feelingly, than coldly and logi- 
cally. More souls will be saved, and your 
labours will be better appreciated. In con- 
cluding, the Doctor alluded to the late pas- 
tor’s labours, and urged his successor to 
carry forward the work which was now 
committed to him. In mentioning the 
name of Dr. Murray, the whole congrega- By 
tion wept like children. The Rev. Mr. | the joys above. 

Edgar, of Westfield, New Jersey, delivered 2 
the charge to the people. He urged them | chaplain may have been more faithful than 
to know their new pastor, his habits of 
thought, his manner of conduct. They 
must not expect him to be another Nicholas 
Murray, but simply himself. If they let 


hymn of welcome, composed by a member 


was sung by the whole congregation with 
such a hearty good will as almost to drown 
the heavy organ notes. 3 
“The Rev. Mr. Kempshall is a young | dened. 
man of apparently thirty-two or three years 
of age. He has a commanding person, and | secure the confidence and respect of a great 
a voice of great compass. His manners are | portion of their charges, they had better 
very genial and frank. May he prove a 
worthy successor of Dickinson, McDowell, 
and Murray!” 


provincial newspapers give accounts of 
‘“‘Harvest Home” of a new and 
much improved kind. Clergymen take the “sip 
lead in them, and the labourers have rejoic- he has the sympathizing heart of 


ing without debauchery. 


This question which will occur 


— 


HE observance of the late Fast Day, 


“Qn Wednesday, the 18th ult., I had 


CLERICAL SOLDIERS. 
‘[T is one of the peculiar features of the 
present’ war, that a number of those 
} whose appropriate designation is « ministers 
of peace,” have laid aside their clerical 
for the trappings of war. Uur North-. 
to every | ern army embraces very few of these priestly 
warriors, while very many of all the Chris- 
tian denominations of the South have ex- 
changed the symbols of peace for the sword. 
From the general to the subaltern, we find 


desk. Whether the pulpit has lost any of its 
spiritual power by these desertions, is very 
In nota single case which 
has come to our notice, of Southern Pres- 
byterian ministers making this incongruous 
change, has vital religion lost any thing of 
value, except in so far.as the example may 
prove injurious. The military laws of 
civilized nations recognize the non-combat- 


specially exempted from enlistment and 
This is a proof of the general public 
sentiment, that ministers of the gospel are 
not in their place when wielding the sword. 
Their vocation is a peaceful one, and they 
are not sent to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them. There are horrors enough con- 
nected with war, without multiplying them 
Ministers should be dis- 
tinguished for their patriotism, and this 
they may display in a hundred legitimate 
forms, without forfeiting their consistency. 
They may exercise their ministry on the 
tented field as chaplains, and as attendants 
upon the sick and wounded. This would 
It would glorify their sa- 
cred calling, and honour their humanity. 
THE FAST DAY. Instead of hurrying the souls of their fellow- 

ee creatures to the dread tribunal, by the 
thrust of a sword, or the bullet of a rifle, 
from all we can learn, was remarkable | it would point them to Calvary, and smooth 


for the outward respect paid to it by men of 
business, in the closing of their places of 
traffic, and in the large and serioys congre- 
gations which assembled for public worship. 
It was an occasion of unusual interest, as it 
referred to a crisis in our national affairs 
unparalleled in our previous history. Six 
months since, although the lowering clouds 
began to gather, the condition of the coun- 
try was prosperous, and the tocsin of war 
had not sounded. Now we are in the midst 
of a bloody strife, and war, in its most em- 
bittered forms, is rife. Fraternity and | The cause is a good one, and deserves the 
concord is no longer the inscription on our 
banners, and the question of nationality is 
submitted to the arbitrament of war. It is 
in such’a case that we have been called 
upon to humble ourselves under the mighty 
hand of God. The call was a national 
one, emanating from our chief magistrate, 
with the sanction of our chief Legislature, 
and the response to it has come from honest 
and humble hearts, who fully recognize 
God’s providence in all events, and feel 
their dependence on him for all happy is- 
sues. It is not to be supposed that all the temporal welfare of the sailor, to have 
preached to him the gospel of Christ, to 
pray and labour for his salvation. Tell me, 
my brethren, is not our work great? cur 
field large? 

Our instrumentalities.—1. We furnish 
ships with properly selected Libraries. 
2. We sustain Sailor’s Homes, where, in con- 
nection with temporal comforts, morning and 
evening prayers may be found, and a friend 
met always ready to counsel and direct. 
3. We employ Missionary Chaplains, to the 
number of about sixteen, in our own and 
foreign ports. Are such agencies, joined 
with a reliance upon the assistance of the 
Most High, calculated to accomplish the 
work we have taken in hand? 

Dear brethren, such are our objects, and 
such the means we are employing to secure 
them. If we are to continue the use of our 
Instrumentalities, the lovers of Christ MUST 
GIVE US OF THEIR GOLD AND SILVER. 

SHALL WE GIVE UP THE WORK? An- 
swer, this question, ye men who preach 
Christ’s gospel, and ye who control the 
donations of the Churches. 


draft. 


from this source. 


be Christ-like. 


their passage to the grave. 
without a revulsion of feeling, and that not 
of a sickly and sentimental kind, see minis- 
ters of the gospel marching to the field of 
blood, with any other feeling than that of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 


AN APPEAL. 


E cordially commend to the attention 
of our readers the following appeal. 


support of Christians. 
To the Pastors and Official Laymen of the 
Evangelical Churches of Philadelphia. 
Dear BRETHREN—A few words to you as 
lovers of the Lord Jesus Christ:—I have 
just entered upon my duties as Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Pennsylvania Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and District Secretary of 
the American Seaman’s Friend Society. I 
am presenting a cause that is, or should be, 
of vital interest to all who desire the pro- 
motion of the glory and honour of God. 
Our Work.—We desire to advance the 


It is for you to 


J. W. KRAMER. 

§. BonnomMgE, Acting Secretary. 

Bible House, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHAPLAINS. 


A very jnteresting field of usefulness is 
opened up to quite a number of ministers, 
who have been recently appointed chaplains 
Some worthless impostors 
have probably received such appointments, 
and some heterodox preachers. 
true ministers of Christ. have followed their 
flocks to the camp, there to preach the gos- 
pel, and endeavour to promote good morals, |, 
and lead our volunteer soldiers to heaven. 
The “powers that be” have been very pro- 
perly petitioned to appoint chaplains, and 
see that they perform their duties. 
our religious press and ecclesiastical bodies 
can do more than the President can, to stir 
up the chaplains to a faithful discharge of 
One would think that a true 


in the army. 


their duties. 


their salvation. 


Mr. M 
never seen Mr. M 
don’t know where he keeps himself.’ 
This was after the regiment had been in 
the camp two months. 
came a report of a bloody battle, three days 
after the date of the letter, in which the 
said regiment had greatly suffered. The 
thought arose, ‘‘ A dear son may have fallen, 
and no spiritual guide and sympathizing 
friend near to point him to Jesus, and to 


With the letter 


This may be an unusual-case, and the 


we fear he was. But let a father, though 
conscious of great failures in his own field 
of labour, urge upon these brethren their 
; ; : high and solemn responsibility. No man, 
him be himself, he will be successful. The | who cannot be sociable and sympathizing 
with the soldier, has any business in a 

chaplaincy. A prudent, kind, and pious 
counsellor would be highly prized by many 
a soldier apparently thoughtless and har- 


If ministers find themselves unable to 


If they are unwilling to make the 
effort, they ought never to have accepted. 
Doubtless, it is very annoying and discour- 
ne aging to find an unappreciating ee heed- 
. , | less auditory, in the army or out of it; but 
Harvest Home.—Most of the English | shore are an ways in which a trae man 
will be able to make himself useful, and 
have his influence felt, while he shows that 


resign. 


Dr. BAIRD’S LETTERS from EUROPE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 3, 1861. 
Messrs. Editors—I arrived here on Satur- 


day last, in good time for the Conferences |. 


of the Evangelical Alliance, which had 
long been announced to commence on 
Monday, the 2d inst. In the invitation 
issued by the excellent Committee of this 
city, in the name of the Swiss portion of 
the French-speaking branch of the Alli- 
ance, and addressed to evangelical Protest- 
ants of all. nations, this meeting is called 
the fourth, but for what reason I cannot 
exactly comprehend. The first was cer- 
tainly the great Convocation that was held 
in London in the autumn of 1846, which 
lasted two weeks, and was attended by 
more than fifty Americans, among whom 
were some of the most distinguished min- 
isters of the gospel in our country. It 
was, on every account, a great. meeting, 
and at it the doctrinal articles, as well as 
the rules which should serve to direct the 
proceedings of that and every subsequent 
Conference, were adopted. It was, indeed, 
a memorable event in the religious history 
of the world in our times. The number of 
the brethren from the continent who at- 
tended that meeting was not great—not 
exceeding sixty or eighty, if my memory 
serves me. The great mistake was com- 


‘mitted on that occasion of introducing the 


question of slavery. The circumstances 
did not call for it. Its introduction ren- 
dered it impossible to make the move- 
ment successful, to any considerable degree, 
with us. 3 

The second Evangelical Alliance Meet- 
ing, or Conference, was held in 1851, in 
London, during the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition in the Crystal Palace. This was at- 
tended by few Americans; but the number 
of brethren from other parts of the for- 


eign world, especially the Continent of | 


Europe, was considerably greater than in 
1846. It was at this meeting that the 
meetings begun to take a more practi- 


cable shape, in consequence of which three | 


large octavo volumes have appeared in 
English, French, and German, filled with 
most valuable information relating to the 
state of the Protestant nations, and of the 
missionary work in all lands. The subjects 
of Infidelity, Romanism, and Observance 
of the Sabbath, are well treated in those 
volumes. 

The third great meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance was held in Paris, in 1855, 
and was one of much interest. 

The fourth was held in Berlin, in 1857, 
and more largely attended than any of the 
preceding. | 

You will see, therefore, that the present 
meeting is, in reality, the /i/th of the series 
that have occurred in the period of fifteen 
years. The intention has been to hold one 
every four or five years. The holding of 
them is attended, however, with a good 
deal of expense to those who come to them, 
especially to those who come from afar, as 
is the case with many. The local expenses 
are also very considerable. | 

No General or Central Alliance has been 
formed to this day. The question of sla- 


very prevented this in 1846; the subject: 


of forming one has not been agitated since, 
so far as I know, and [ have attended all 
the five meetings. But there are branches 
in England, North Germany, South Ger- 
many, France, and French Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland, Turkey, India, and, I 
believe, in Australia. In some of these 
countries the Evangelical Alliance is not 
so formally organized as in others; but the 
spirit exists, in a greater or less degree, 
in all. In the United States, it can scarce- 
ly be said that there is an Evangelical 
Alliance at present. At first, the organi- 
zation seemed to bid fair to live; but 
after languishing a few years, it virtually 
ceased to exist. I am sorry to say this, 
for it certainly did good in several ways. 

There can be no question at all that the 
Evangelical Alliance movement has done 
great good in Europe, where it was much 
needed. It has brought evangelical min- 
isters of the National and Dissenting 
Churches into a much more happy relation 
with each other than they formally sus- 
tained. It has done much to make known 
the principles of religious liberty, and op- 
pose and mitigate persecution, whether of 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, or Jews. 
In this good work our English brethren 
ought to have a large measure of praise, 
for they have been unremitting in their 
efforts, and ever ready to contribute liber- 
ally of their money. 

But I have said enough in the way of 
historical notice of these Evangelical Alli- 
ance Conferences; I will proceed to speak 
of the meeting which is now in progress in 
this city of John Calvin—this centre of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, at 
least so far as the Reformed Church, Calvin- 
istic in doctrine and. Presbyterian in Church 
government, was concerned. As I have 
already said, I arrived in time to be present 
at the opening services, and at the very 
interesting preliminary prayer-meeting, to 
invoke the Divine blessing on the meeting 
which was held in one of the chapels of 
the Free Church,” on Sabbath afternoon, 
the lst inst. It may interest those of my 
personal friends who are readers of the 
Presbyterian, and I am happy to believe 
they are not few, to know that not long 
after my arrival in this city, I was very 
kindly apprized by a friend, that a dreadful 
calawity was impending over my poor head. 
It was nothing less than decapitation! In 
other words, I was informed that an Eng- 
lishman, of some importance as to position 
and wealth, had come to Geneva with the 
express purpose of having me excluded 
from the Alliance, because of the pro-slav- 
ery sentiments which I uttered and pub- 
lished, as he charged, during the meeting 
in London in 1851. I am not aware of 
having either held, or uttered, or published 
a pro-slavery sentiment in my life; but [ 
have said and published a great many words 
against the anjust aspersions of the charac- 
ters of many excellent Christian people in 
the Southern States, who have been so un- 
fortunate as to stand in the relation of mas- 
ters or proprietors of slaves. Had the 
dreadful catastrophe occurred, I suppose 
that @ should have been compelled to ap- 
pear, if at all, among my friends in Ame- 
rica somewhat after the fashion of St. Denis 
of old. But I am happy to say that my 
English friend has changed his mind, for 
he has certainly not ventured to bring the 
matter before the Alliance. Nor do I sup- 
pose that he will be guilty of such folly. 
No American, present at these meetings, 
can complain that there is any want of sym- 
pathy in behalf of his distressed country. 
When [I alluded to this subject, in a short 
address which I was requested to make in 
the preliminary prayer-meeting, the deepest 
feeling of interest was manifested, and spe- 
cial and most earnest prayer was offered by 
an excellent old Swiss minister. 

Yesterday (Monday) was the first day of 
the Meeting. The opening session was 
held in the great Church of St. Peter, where 
Calvin so often preached! Mr. Adrien Na- 
ville, the Chairman of the Swiss Commit- 
tee, an accomplished and wealthy Christian 
gentleman of this city, presided, and ad- 
dressed words of welcome to the foreign 
brethren present, and afterwards ably advo- 


cated the principles of the Evangelical Al- 
liance. Responses were made by Sir Cal- 
ling Eardley, of England, Dr. Krummacher, 
of Germany, Rev. G. Monod, of Paris, Rev. 
Mr. Deombas, of Lyons, and others, in- 
clading your correspondent. 

In the afternoon, the question of the 
proper observance of the Christian Sabbath 
was most ably treated in a report by Pro- 
fessor Godet, of Neufchatel, and in speeches 
by the Rev. Mr. Coulin, of the National 
Church of Geneva, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
of Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr. Panchaud, of 
Brussels, and the Rev. Mr. Demole, of the 
Free Church of Geneva. Correct views 
on this vital subject were clearly and power- 
fully set forth and advocated. 

To-day we have had a great treat. Ino 
the forenoon, from eight o’clock till twelve, 
{noon,) the subject of the best methods of 
reaching and saving the poor, the degraded, 
the ignorant, and the vicious, so many of 
whom are found in some countries in these 
days was discussed. The celebrated Pro- 
fessor Rosseau Saint Hillaire, of the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, read a long and eloquent 
report; and the Rev. Messrs. Bouvier, of 
this city, and John Bost, of France, deliver- 
ed addresses. An English meeting, from 
ten to twelve o’clock, was held in the 
Oratoire, when Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Baptist Noel, of London, and 
others spoke long and ably. 

In the afternoon the subject of Foreign 
Missions was well discussed, by Drs. Chris- 
tian Sarrazin, of Basle; Casalis, of Paris; 
Arbousset, of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
our own excellent Morrison, of India. 
night Dr. Guthrie is to preach in English, 
and Dr. Krummacher, I believe, in Ger- 


I must reserve further notices of this 
great Conference for another letter. 
the meanwhile I am, as ever, yours very 


LETTER FROM THE ARMY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Messrs. Editors—It may be interesting 
to your numerous readers in Philadelphia 
to hear a word, through your columns, 
from the soldiery of the City of Brotherly 
Love, who are stationed at this point. 

We form .a part of the Brigade under 
General Hooker, formerly of Massachusetts, 
Oar position is a very 
pleasant one, being upon the slope of the 
grounds of a mansion—a part of the old 
battle-ground, and overlooking the ancient 
village of Bladensburg. ach of the regi- 
ments are favoured with chaplains, and all 
have Sabbath services, besides various reli- 
gious exercises during the week. In our 
own regiment, we are not blessed with 
many decidedly religious men, and the want 
of this quality of moral character has been 
an obstruction to the doing of good. 

This has not discouraged us, for we be- 
lieve that while a Paul way plant, and an 
Apollos water, yet it is God that giveth the 
increase; and although vastly below a Paul, 
or an Apollos, we have a confidence that 
God will give the increase to our labours, 
as well as to theirs. 

We have frequent evening prayer-meet- 
ings in the company streets; some of them 
have been seasons of much refreshing—all 
of them interesting; and as strength per- 
mits, we intend to continue them. 
day was our National Fast Day. It was 
observed in the Brigade by omitting the 
usual drills, and all other ordinary labours. 
At half-past ten o’clock the entire Brigade 
assembled for religious services. The chap- 
lains were all present, and participated. 
The Proclamation was read by the Rev. H. 
Parker, of the Second New Hampshire, 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Mr. Watson, of 
the Eleventh Massachusetts. The address 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cudworth, 
of the First Massachusetts. It was short, 
but an able address; starting with the 
thought of the influence every man might 
have with God—illustrated by Abraham’s 
conversation with God in regard to the 
cities of the plain, and closing with an 
earnest and forcible appeal for every one to 
so separate themselves from sin, and so 
place themselves on terms of peace with 
their Maker, as to have an influence, by 
faith and prayer, that would give them 
success in this great contest we have en- 
He argued that the surest way 
to be successful, as soldiers, was to be 
The singing, under the 
leading of the New Hampshire Band, was 
delightful; so many voices engaged in 
melody, joined with the clear, loud sound 
of the instruments, made it an occasion of 
It was a happy hour, spent in 
solemn worship. 

The health of the Regiment is good; 
there have been but very few severe cases 
of sickness, and they have yielded to treat- 
meut. Altogether, we think God has much 
favoured us, while so many of us have en- 
tirely forgotten him. 

We invite the prayers of your readers, 
of the churches, and of religious men, wo- 
men, and children every where, that God 
may bless our Regiment; that he may 
bless the chaplain with large faith and 
love, his labours with effect, and bestow so 
much of the influence of his Spirit upon 
the men, as to convict them of sin, and 
bring them to the foot of the cross. We 
would not have them forget the few noble 
souls who are joined to Christ, and labour- 
ing in his service; or those, who once had 
a name to live, but who are now dead. 
CHARLES A. BEck, 
Chaplain 26th Pennsylvania Reg’t. 

For the Presbyterian. 


A CONCERT OF PRAYER. 


All Christian people are invited to join 
in a daily concert of prayer, to be observed 
in the following manner: 

1. On the Lord’s day, the Sabbath, (or 
first day), to ask of God that they and all 
others may become more and more con- 
formed to the letter and spirit of the 
first four Commandments of the Decalogue, 
and that they may be more and more 
watchful against, and delivered from the 
sins forbidden therein. 

2. On Monday (or second day), to make 
the same requests in reference to the Fifth 
Commandment. 

8. On Tuesday (or third day), in refer- 
ence to the Sixth 

4. On Wednesday (or fourth day), in 
reference to the Seventh Commandment. 

5. On Thursday (or fifth day), in refer- 
ence to the Eighth Commandment. 

6. On Friday (or sixth day), in refer- 
ence to the Ninth Commandment. 

7. On Saturday (or seventh day), in ref- 
erence to the Tenth Commandment. 

The injunction of the Apostle is, «Be 
ye filled with the Spirit;” ‘pray always 
with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watch thereunto with all perse- 
verance and supplication for all saints,’ 
and ‘for all men.” 
tians obey the commands, and heartily 
unite in prayer for the fullness of this 
gift from day to day, to work in them and 
other men, love for the duties required, 
and grief, and hatred, and godly sorrow 
for the sins forbidden in these Command- 
How can we ail better agree in 
things, than in th 
J. R. 


late of California. 


Christian men. 


Will not all Chris- 


asking for good 
? 


October 5, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER. ? 
The Presbytery adopted the following 
paper, viz: 
“Resolved, 1. That this Presbytery cor- 
dially sympathizes with the views of the 
General Assembly, as expressed in their 
resolutions on the state of the country, and 
also earnestly recommends to all our churches 
devoutly to observe the Fast proclaimed by 
the President of the United Sates, on the 

last Thursday of September. 

Resolved, 2. Attention is also called to 
the Assembly’s recommendation of a week 
of prayer, for the conversion of the world, 
from the Sth to the 11th of January, 1862, 
and the Presbytery repeats the recommen- 
dation to all our churches. 


On the subject of Systematic Beneficence, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That we hereby enjoin it 
upon every minister of this Presbytery, to 
— it every church he serves, upon the 

uty and privilege of systematic beneficence, 
before the 15th of November next, and 
yearly thereafter, until otherwise directed. 

Resolved, 2. That our Sessions be direct- 
ed to take this whole subject into considera- 
tion immediately, and adopt sqme: practica- 
ble plan, by which every member of their 
respective churches shall be invited, and 
afforded the opportunity to contribute as 
God has prospered them. 

Resolved, 8. That Presbytery speciall 
calls the attention of all its ministers an 
churches to the action of the last General 
Assembly, on the subject of simultaneous 
collections, and earnestly requests them to 
adopt, as far as possible, the terms therein 
fixed for contributions to the different 
Minutes of Gen. Assembly, 
p. 349. 

Resolved, 4. That a committee of three 
be now spveinted, whose duty it shall be, 
on or before the 15th day of November 
next, to address to each of our churches a 
communication setting forth this action of 


Presbytery, and requesting an immediate 


statement of what has been done by the 
church, and that this committee further- 
more be directed to report to the next spring 
meeting of Presbytery, such information as 
they may have obtained, and such sugges- 
tions as they may deem worthy of attention, 
it being understood that this committee — 
shall be empowered to use all proper means 
to secure compliance with these requests of 
Presbytery, on the part of all our churches. 
Resolved, 5. That the committee contem- — 
plated in this action be Messrs. I. N. Can- 
dee, D.D., T. 8S. Vaill, and S. C. Jackson. 
_ fesolved, 6. In obedience to the injune- 
tion of the Assembly, on page 309, this 


‘Presbytery appoints the Rev. J. War- 


reo, D.D., to carry out the views of the 
Assembly, as to the collections for the Fund 
for Disabled Ministers, and the widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers. 


HISTORY’S TESTIMONY. 


The North American, of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of the possibility of restoring the 
Union, thus reveals a scrap of the history 
of the Cotton States: 


‘‘There are many who doubt as to the 
readiness with which the authority of the 
Union may be restored in the heart of se- 
cessiondom, in South Carolina, particularly, 
because they think this demonstration so 
furious and unprecedented, that it signifies 
a radical and incurable hostility. The his- 
tory of that district is full of strange inci- 
dents, however, and a lesson may be drawn 
from them that will help us to the solution - 
of the present complicated case. They 
fought us in 1779 and 1780, very furious! 
in Georgia and South Carolina, and thou 
our armies were much in those States in 
the latter part of the Revolutionary war, it 
is not too much to say that the royali 
troops they put in the field from beginning 
to end, outnumbered the patriots five to 
one. The South Carolina militia would not 
go to the defence of Charleston, when it 


was taken by the British, in 1780. ‘here 


were no South Carolina or Georgia regiments’ 
in the Revolutionary army, out of the limits 
of those States, and very little was ever 
heard or seen of any Southern regiments 
north of Virginia. The royalist forces in 
the South, after the war began in that quar- 
ter, which was not until January, 1779, 
were often made up of royalist militia almost 
exclusively. Bodies of seven hundred and 
of nine hundred of these tories are several 
times named in the history of the two years 
of most active warfare there, 1779 and - 
1780. A few partisan bands after this time 
steadily adhered to the patriot cause; but 
the truth is, that the body of the people 
who got up the present rebellion fought us 
with a fair share of zeal and vigour, when- 
ever opportunity offered, in the Revolution. 

*‘ And as to allegiance, it is well known 
that while the people of South Carolina: 
were ready enough to adhere to the Union | 
after their British defenders were compelled 
to retire, they frequently renewed their 
oaths of allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment during the war. The British civil 
authority was two or three times renewed, 
and put in easy operation, always with the 
cheerful concurrence of the people of Charles- 
ton. There is nothing in the events of the 
Revolution, to induce a high estimate of 
either the power or the purpose of the citi- 
zens of the central district of secession to 
resist the government which prevails in the 
country generally, after that government — 
has shown that it has a power and purpose 
of its own. They defied us now, because 
they were confident of being able to drag 
other States into the conflict, if one should | 
ensue, and they have so compelled other 
people to fight all the battles that will be 
fought. When Virginia is beaten, South 
Carolina will not bring her own precious 
militia into further conflict, and the history 
of the earliest war on this continent will be 
repeated in this last one, in the darkest 
centre of secession fury.” 


A Chaplain, a Colonel, and a Camp 
Prayer-meeting. 


A certain young chaplain, now in the 
loyal army in Virginia, had a terribly pro- 
fane colonel. The case was a trying one. 
The colonel was a warm and kind friend 
to his young chaplain. While too many 
colonels thwart and interrupt, and almost 
wholly baffle their attempts to do good, 
by appointing dress-parades, band-playings, 
and the like regimental shows, at the very 
hour assigned for divine service, this officer 
gave his chaplain carte blanche for his ap- 
pointments, and required the arrangements 
he made to be respected and observed. 
Besides, he was not more his chaplain’s 
superior in rank, than his senior in years. - 
The affair was unusually and painfully 
complicated. But the chaplain was of 
that class who.find the-solution of com- 
plications (and who ever found a better?) 
in going straight through ona line of duty. — 

The practice of profane swearing is against 
the laws of God, and the ‘orders of war,” 
and the oaths and blasphemies of an officer 
most fearfully counteract the exhortations- 
of a chaplain. He therefore boldly, though 
respectfully, and, of course, privately, re- 
monstrated with bis superior officer on the 
sinfalness of taking the name of God in 
vain, and earnestly pointed out the dam. 
aging influence of the practice on the 
men. What was the reply? ‘Sir, itis a 
low, blackguard practice; I knowitis. I 
have somehow fallen into the habit. But 
I am ashamed of it. I will try and break 
it off, sir. I thank you, sir.” 

This is a simple fact, which occurred 
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OF three weeks past. But there 
sequel to it, A few days after 


the above interview, we came into the en- 


of that regiment just at nightfall. | ite 


Shortly after our artival, the young chaplain 
‘hubg out a lantern on a tree, in front of his 
tent, which stood on a beantiful 

‘ed slope of the “Old, Domisign-” This 
was the signal for the opening of bis prayer- 
meeting, which is held every evening. The 
men gathered thick ead fast, many of them 

With candle acd book in hand. The 

chaplain called for 8 hymn. One of the 

“boys” gave oneout. As the sweet and 

wafted far and wide 

through@he encampment, the attendance 

§uoremeed rapidly. As far as the eye could 

dbrough the darkness, assisted by the 
Hight of a candle here and there, the gather- 
ing extended. Jt was a much better at- 
tended prayer-meeting, there on foot, and 
amidet the shades and damps of a Virginia 


+ wight, than we have seen for many a day in 


_ the Colonel.— Tract 


our snug, well-lighted lecture-rooms at the 
North. -‘Thetemere fervent prayers, solemn 
atid touching addresses, sweet hymns. We 
saw many of the officers present; and as we 
happened, towards the close of the hour, to 
look, beckward—there, on the outskirts of 
the meeting, wrapped in his great-coat, sat 
Journal. 


- The bird that soars on highest wing 


Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
‘Sings in the shade, when all things rest ; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honoar hath hamility. 


When Mary chose “the better part,” 

She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 

And Liydin’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet: 

Fairest and best adorned is she 

Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
_ In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
- Then most, when most his soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. er 
—James Montgomery. 


_ The Priests Outwitted in Florence. 


An event occurred in Florence, Italy, 
recently, which, to use the words of aneeye- 
witness, ‘¢has done more to make the gospel 
known to persons hitherto inaccessible, than 
a whole yéar’s evangelization.” A French 
Protestant lady, wife of a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of considerable property, at St. 
Pier d’ Assieve, fourteen miles from Flor- 


ence, was taken suddenly ill, and M. Gey- 


monat, the Waldensian pastor in Florence, 
was immediately sent for by her husband, 
to attend her. 
breathed her last, and all he could do was 
to speak comfort to her distressed husband. 
This gentleman begged M. Geymonat to 


_ eonduct the funeral, and also to call on his 


sons, on his return to Florence, and break 
to them the melancholy tidings. The 
parish priest, on finding that the Protestant 
minister had been invited to bury the corpse, 
became excessively enraged, and, gathering 
his partizans, engaged them to stone the 
heretic minister when he passed. He also 
intimated in the parish that, as the lady 
was a heretic, she was damned, and that all 
who attended her funeral wou!d share the 
pame fate. The servants and country peo- 
ple on the estate, having learned that it 
was to stone the hearse and the 
company, immediately intimated to the 

est’s friends that—out of respect for the 

y whom they loved—who had always 
been kind to them, and had given education 
to their children—they had resolved, of 
their own accord, to attend the funeral; 
that if stones were thrown, they would take 
no notice of it while in the procession, but 
that, when they returned, they would make 
a fearful example of those who offered such 
an insult to the memory of their Padrona! 
The hint was taken, and the hearse, follow- 
ed by a carriage containing the husband 
and M. Geymonat, was accompanied by a 


_ orowd of contadini, carrying lighted tapers 


in their hands, to the Swiss burying-ground, 
outside the walls of Florence, fourteen miles 
distant. There the procession was joined 
by the relatives and friends of the family, 
many of whom belonged to the highest cir- 
cles in Florence. The burying-ground was 
packed by a multitude anxious to witness a 
Protestant burial, and at the grave’s mouth 
M.. Geymonat preached to them a long and 
impressive discourse. The effect on the 
contadint was made known by their com- 
ments—< The priest tells us these people are 
damned, and yet we never heard the gos- 
pel till now! That is the true gospel!” 
Many of the Florentines present came up 
to shake hands with M. Geymonat, begged 
to know where he preached, as they wished 
to attend; and several have since found 
their way to his place of worship. Some of 
the contadini also came on the Sunday after 
the funeral. 


DO IT NOW. 


There is, perhaps, a scholar missing from 
class. One of your little flock has 
been absent once, or, it may be, twice. 
You have inquired about him, and learned 


nothing satisfactory. Go after him. He 


may be burning with fever, and longing to 
see your face. He may be battling with 
temptation, and greatly needing a word 
from you to strengthen him. Or he may 
be in difficulty, and want your counsel. 
Go after your wanderer, and, as much 
oftentimes hangs upon a moment, “do it 
now.” 

You have seen a bright little fellow on 
the street, as you wended your way to 
school. He did not seem to be a Sunday. 
school scholar. Had you asked him to go 
with you, you might have placed him where 
the blessed gospel would have reached his 
heart, and shaped his life for good. When 
you see him again, or others like him, let 
not the oportunity pass, but obey the pre- 
cept—* Do it now.” 

Have you seen, for some time past, that 
one of your scholars has worn a sad counte- 
nance? There is trouble in hishome. The 
father of the family, it may be, is a drunk- 
ard. His mother and himself share in the 
abuse and the cruel blows showered upon 
them by the inebriate. Have you gone to 
that household, and thus showed them that 
they had friends left yet in this desolate 
world? Have you encouraged them to 
bear and forbear, and to pray for him who 
was so despitefully using them! If not, 
turn your footsteps thitherward, and, as 
good cannot be done too soon, “do it 
now.” 

There is one in your class whom you 


Jhave marked for some -time as an anxious 


listener to your words. Formerly he was 


careless or indifferent; now he gazes into 
your face as you speak, or sits absorbed in 


the reading of the holy book. Have you 


‘ever spoken to him directly, and. alone, 
about the salvation of his soul? Have you 
pointed him lovingly to the « Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world?” 
Will you not do it? and, as youthful im- 


. pressions are oftentimes ‘as the morning 


Before his arrival, she had 


cloud and the early dew,”’ let me add, «do 

Do you pray for your class—for each of 
la members, earnestly, constantly, and in 
iis belief that God will grant you and 
them a blessing? If not, ‘do it now,” do 
it always. : 


BE DECIDED. 

Two gay and careless young men were 
walking together one Sabbath evening, and 
passing a church, they thought they would 
goin. On entering, they found it so much 
crowded, they were compelled to stand by 
the door. The preacher took for his text, 
‘‘ Mine iniquities have gone over my head 
as a heavy burden; they are too heavy for 
me.” One of the young men was struck to 
‘the heart, and felt himself to be a vile 
sinner in the sight of a holy God, and 
he resolved, by the help of God, he would 


ion observed that he was serious, and 
determined to dissipate his impressions; 
go, on leaving the church he spoke in a 
careless, indifferent manner, and ridiculed 
his seriousness. The young man paused, 
this was the time to make a decision which 
to choose—heaven or hell, life or death. 
Turning to the tempter, he said, “We 


‘must now understand our position in regard 


to each other. J feel myself to be a great 

sinner, and I am resolved to try to be a 

Christian, and you must let me alone.” 
They parted. One of these young men 


| is now a merchant in the West, prosperous 


in his worldly affairs, but an infidel, and 
living without God in the world. The 
other, who so bravely decided to seek the 
Lord, is now one of the most useful min- 
isters of the gospel. Be decided, young 
men and women; when the Spirit calls, 
look those in the face who would ridicule 
you, and bravely say, ‘ You must let me 
alone, for I will try to be a Christian.” — 
American Messenger. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The Rev. T. G. Wall has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the Presbyterian church of 
Newbern, North Carolina, and removed to 
Philadelphia. 

The post-office address of the Rev. John 
Darroch has been changed from Weatherly, 
Pennsylvania, to Lochiel, Glengarry county, 
Canada West. 

All letters to the Rev. T. P’ Hunt and fami- 
ly, must be directed to Wilkesbarre, Pennsyl- 
vania, after the lst of October, 1861. 

At the late meeting of the Whitewater 
Presbytery, Indiana, Mr. R. F. Patterson, a 
licentiate of the Presbytery, was ordained as 
an evangelist. 

The post-office address of the Rev. F. R. 
Bruce is changed from Weymouth, to Elwood, 
Atlantic county, New Jersey. | 

Ata late meeting of the Presbytery of North 
River, (New-school,) the Rev. Walter H. Clark, 
missionary in Western Africa, was dismissed, 
to unite with the Presbytery of Corisoo, (Old- 
school. ) 

The post-office address of the Rev. H. M. 
Corbett has been changed from Highland, IIli- 
nois, to Trenton, Illinois. 

Mr. G. N. Johnston was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Beaver, on September 11th, to 
the gospel ministry, and installed pastor of 
the church of New Salem. 

The Rev. D. Owen Davies was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, on the 19th ult. 

At a late meeting of the Presbytery of Sid- 
ney, Mr. Garnett A. Pollock was licensed to 
preach the gospel. 

At the last meeting of the Presbytery of 
Miami, Mr. Thomas Wallace was licensed to 
preach the gospel. _ 

The Rey. Mr. Woodbridge was received from 
the New-school Presbyterian Charch, by the 
Presbytery of Zanesville, at its last meeting. 

Correspondents are requested to address the 
Rey. A. C. McClelland at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The post-office address of J. D. Mitchell, D.D., 
of the Presbytery of Luzerne, is Binghamton, 
New York, and not Binghamton, Pennsyl- 
yania, as the Minutes of the Assembly have it. 

The Rev. S. W. Cheney has accepted a call 
from the churches of Winchester and Union, 
Kentucky. 

The Rev. F. R. Harbaugh, of Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, has accepted a call to the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


WAR NEWS. 


The United States effective force at Lexing- 
ton was 2200 men against an army of 30,000 
of the enemy. Mulligan protested against 
the surrender, and wished to cut his way 
through the enemy, but the men being ex- 
hausted, were unfit for the service, though 
willing to follow him. 

ifton, Va., September 25.—Five hun- 

dred of the 4th Ohio, with one piece of 
artillery, and the Ringgold Cavalry, 75 in 
number, under Colonel Cantwell, and 400 of 
the 8th Ohio, under Colonel Hoake, made an 
advance from New Creek on Monday, towards 
Romney. They drove the enemy, 700 strong, 
out of Mechanicsville Gap, on the morning of 
the 24th, and advancing on Romney, stormed 
the works, causing the enemy, whose force 
numbered 1900 infantry and cavalry, to retreat 
to the mountains, with the loss of 35 killed, 
and a large number wounded. -Our loss was 
3 killed, and 10 wounded. 
—Point of Rocks, Md., mber 24.—To- 
day an action took place at this point between 
a part of the forces under Colonel Geary, and 
four or five hundred rebels on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac. The enemy were shel- 
tered in the high point of Catoctin mountain, 
and in the houses at its base, but they were 
driven from every place by the battery and 
rifles of Colonel Geary’s command. The houses 
were burned tothe ground. The United States 
troops sustained no injury. 
— Leavenworth, Kansas, September 26.—Gen- 
eral Lane’s command surprised a superior 
force of rebels at Papensville, Missouri, on the 
2lst, and after a severe engagement routed 
them, losing seventeen killed, and a large num- 
ber wounded. The rebels lost 40 killed, and 
100 prisoners, and all their tents, wagons, 
and supplies. General Lane is reported to be 
moving on Osceola. The gang of rebels who 
recently sacked the town of Humboldt, Kansas, 
has been defeated by a force from Fort Scott, 
and their leader, Mathias, killed. On his per- 
son was found an order from Ben McCullough 
for the enrollment of the Quappaw Indians. 
General Sturgis, with 1100 men, reached the 
Missouri, six miles above Lexington, and on 
the opposite bank, but learning that 5000 
rebels were stationed in the woods awaiting 
his approach, he retired to Liberty, and thence 
to Kansas City. 
—At Lewinsville, Va., a detachment of our 
troops, consisting of 5000 infantry, a squadron 
of cavalry, and three batteries, made a success- 
ful reconnoisance, captured ninety wagon loads 
of supplies and a rebel officer, and encountered 
and drove back a force of five regiments of 
infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and six 
batteries of the rebels, silencing their batter- 
ies. 
—St. Joseph, Missouri, September 25.—Gen- 
eral Prentiss arrived here on Monday evening, 
and assumed command yesterday. The Jour- 
nal says:—‘“‘No man in the whole Western 
army could have been sent here who is more 
acceptable to the people north of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad; and under his com- 
mand the Union troops, whether Federal or 
State, are willing to do battle.” 
—Darnestown, er 24, — Lanahan, 
who was mentioned in a previous dispatch as 
the murderer of Major Lewis, of the Pennsyl- 
vania 46th, was tried yesterday and found 

uilty of murder. He will be hung as soon as 

is sentence is confirmed by the authorities at 
Washington. 

—Frankfort, Ky., September 25.—In the 
House to-day, Mr. Underwood reported an 
amended bill, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, calling out 40,000 volunteers for 
service from one to three years. It was pass- 
ed by a vote of 67 to 13. The Senate concur- 
red in the above bill by a vote of 21 to 5. 
The Senate also passed, by a vote of 16 to 10, 
a bill providing that Kentuckians who volun- 
tarily ergs the rebel force invading the 
State, shall be incapable of taking any estate 


in; Kentucky by devise, bequest, division, or 


seek the salvation of his soul. His com- 


distribution, unless they return to their alle- 
giance within sixty days, or escape from the 
as possible. 95.—A dispatch 
Zollicoffer’s cavalry is scour- 
ing the country in the vicinity of bis camp, 
arresting prominent Union men, destroying 
their property, and running off their slaves to 
Tennessee. They have taken ssion of 
the small towns, including the extensive Clay 
county salt works. : 

—The United States Grand Jury at Trenton, 
New Jersey, has presented the Newark Eve- 
ning Journal, Warren Journal, Hunterdon 

at, New Brunswick Times, Plainfield 
Gazette, and Hackettstown Gazette, for treason- 
able publications, giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and endeavouring to injure the 
government. 

—The Norfolk Day Book makes the savage 
boast that the rebels have in their pay 3000 
sworn ruffians, who, at a given signal, are to 
burn down New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. They are called the devoted band. 

— Cincinnati, September 27.—The 35th Ohio 
regiment took —— of Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky, last night. The 14th Ohio regiment 

crossed the river this morning, and embarked 
| on the Kentucky Central railroad for the inte- 
rior of the State. | 

—At Lucas’ Bend, near Cairo, a cavalry 
skirmish between 75 United States troops and 
40 rebels, resulted in the ae and pursnit of 
the latter, who lost four killed, five captured, 
and many wounded. 

—In Kentucky, the United States troops 
have occupied Cynthiana, and are guarding 
the locks on Green river. Judge Catron is 
again trying his hand in the habeas corpus 
line. He wants to get James Clay before him. 
The rebels have met with a repulse on Mud 
river. , 

—By the arrival at New York of the United 
States gun-boat Connecticut from Fort Pickens, 
we have news that the privateer Judith had 
been cut out from under the rebel guns at the 
Pensacola N we Yard, by a boat expedition 
from the United States _ Colorado, and was 
then fired and burned. The expedition lost 
three men killed, and fifteen wounded. 

‘—Munson’s Hill has been occupied by the 
United States troops, as well as Fall’s Church 
and Upton’s Hill, the enemy having abandon- 
ed their whole line of posts in front of Wash- 
ington. No fortifications were found at Mun- 
son’s Hill, no evidences of batteries having 
been built, and in fact very few military 
we arations of any consequence. General 

cDowell is in command of a large body of 
troops at Munson’s Hill. 

—The advance of General Smith’s force on 
Fall’s Church was attended by a shocking and 
fatal error. Colonel Owen’s Irish regiment, 
of Philadelphia, in the darkness of the night, 
mistaking an advance detachment for rebels, 
fired on three other Philadelphia regiments, 
consisting of Colonel Baxter’s Fire Zouaves, 
Colonel Baker’s California regiment, and Col- 
onel Friedman’s cavalry, killing and wound- 
ing a large number. Colonel Baker’s regi- 
ment returned the fire with effect. The Cali- 
fornia regiment is uniformed in rebel gray. 


Foreign Items. 


More RomisH IN France.— 
Miracle mongers are again (says the London 
Daily News’ Paris correspondent,) in the 
field. The latest phenomenon in this line 
is Our Lady of Maglis. Maglis (Mere des 
Lys) is a village in the diocese of Auch, and 
in the vicinity thereof some pious souls, 
being about to restore the altar and raise 
a statue to Our Lady, are sending round 
the begging-box with a prospectus. In 
this document we read that, at a certain 
spot, may be gained “the first view of the 
valley in which is the miraculous fountain 
so often to be found near the sanctuaries of 
Mary, such is the mysterious harmony al- 
ways existing between Mary, water, and 
grace.” Further on, after intimating that 
Mary has already saved the parish from 
cholera, the writer, with an eye to business, 
says, ‘‘Who can say but that Mary is await- 
ing the restoration of her sanctuary to put 
an end to the scourge which now ravages 
your vines?” Any practical vine-dresser 
would, probably, if consulted as to the 
-oidium, have suggested a trial of sulphur 
in preference to ‘‘Mary;’ that remedy, 
however, savours too much of the character- 
istics of another person to be to the taste of 
the worshippers of “ Mary.” — 


Too Late.—The celebrated Father Ven- 
tura is dead. The Pope promptly sent on 
orders to Paris, to secure his papers; but 
the shrewd Ventura had been careful to 
provide for that beforehand. The papers 
which the Pope was so anxious to get, had 
some time before been put into the hands 
of private friends, who will see that they 
are published. 


Sepitious Priests.—The Nazione, of 
Florence, publishes an anonymous handbill, 
which has been extensively circulated by 
the priests of Pistoia, for the purpose of 
spreading disaffection against the present 
Government. It declares—l. That the 
Church is infallible when it declares that 
the usurpation of her property and terri- 


tories is unjust, infamous, and sacrilegious. | 


2. That those who do not hold such doc- 
trines are heretics. 3. That the Church, 
using the: authority delegated to her by 
Jesus Christ, has hurled the thunderbolt of 
excommunication against the usurpers of 
ecclesiastical property; and that, consequent- 
ly, no Roman Catholic should allow himself 
to be seduced by the number or authority 
of those who act in a contrary sense. 
‘¢ Judas,” it says, ‘though one of the twelve, 
is now in hell.” | 


Discovery OF More PLANETS.—An- 
other telescopic planet, the seventy-first, has 
‘been discovered by Dr. Luther, at the Ob- 
servatory of Dusseldorf. It was first seen 
on the 13th of August, and has since been 
observed at other observatories. It has re- 
ceived the Name of Niobe. — 


Curious CRINOLINE ADVENTURE.—On 
a recent Sunday a young lady, expansively 
dressed, was in a garden, situated within a 
hundred miles of the busy town of Brad- 
ford. She stooped to gather something, 
when her crinoline cruelly coquetted with 
a beehive, which stood on the ground. Ona 
attempting to walk forward, the mischiev- 
ous article, unwilling to surrender its hold, 
pulled over the hive, and an angry troop of 
bees came buzzing about the alarmed and 
uvhappy fair one. Clearly no time was to 
be lost, so mustering up all her courage, 


plunged overhead, to shield herself from 
her exasperated foes. As it was, however, 
the poor girl was very badly stung, and had 
to be removed to bed. It was expected 
that she would be quite recovered in a few 
days. 


A VARIEGATED Oak.—A common oak 
tree growing near Mawley, Scotland, the 
seat of Sir Edward Blount, containing up- 
wards of thirty feet of timber, was struck 
on the 26th of June, 1838, by lightning, 
during a severe thunder-storm which passed 
over that part of the country. The tree 
did not appear to bave suffered at the time, 
but shortly afterwards the foliage, which 
was previously green, as in other ¢rees of 
the same species, became beautifully varie- 
gated, and has continued ever since to pro- 
duce variegated leaves, and otherwise to 
maintain quite a healthy appearance. — 
Scottish Farmer. 


Recorp or Wrecks.—The number of 
wrecks during the month of August was 
108; in January the number was 202, in 
February 285, in March 133, in April 149, 
in May 142, in June 115, and in July 91— 
making a total during the present year of 
1225.—Shipping Gazette. 

TREASURE Trove.—It should be gen- 
erally known that treasure trove is not 
claimed peremptorily by the Crown, nor is 
there any occasion for the finder to sell it 
to the nearest silversmith under the appre. 
hension that it would have to.be given up 
without compensation. A Treasury minute 
of the 16th of July directs that the super- 
intendents and inspectors of police shall be 
authorized to receive treasure trove from 
the finders, and shall transmit it to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, who will ascer- 
tain at the Mint the real intrinsic or metal- 


lic value of the treasure, and the amount 
will then be remitted to the finder. Cases 


she rushed to a pond in the enclosure, and - 
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| will, no doubt, occur in which rare and 
valuable coins will be disposed of at a 
higher price than their bullion value, but 
they will then find their way into some col- 
lections, either public or private, and will 
not be melted down. 


Causes or PaupgerisM.—A return has 
just been issued by the Poor Law Board 
respecting adult paupers (more than sixteen 
years old) who have been above five years 
constant inmates of the workhouses of Eng- 
land and Wales. The reasons assigned for 
inability to maintain themselves are, in the 
instances of 5932, old age and infirmity; 
4989, mental disease; 924, bodily disease; 
1619, bodily defects, such as blindness and 
lameness; 182, moral defects; 25, desertion 
by husband; 45, orphanage; 67, widow- 
hood; 54, want of work; 4, laziness; 
375, no cause assigned. Thirty-one had 
been workhouse inmates for upwards of half 
a century. 


Enormous New Gun.—Mr. Clay, of the 
Mersey Steel and Iron Works, is engaged 
in the manufacture of one of his guns, of 
enormous size and power. 
destination of the gun is not allowed to 
transpire, but it is supposed to be made for 
experimental purposes for a foreign govern- 
ment, to test the resistance of battery plates. 
It is said that the gun is to throw a shot of 
500 pounds, and that it will be ready for 
trial in two or three weeks. The monster 
gun made at these works, and which was 
lately tested again at Portsmouth, carries a 
shot of 280 pounds. 


Popg.—The Giornale di Roma says 
the Pope has visited the shrine of Santa 
Maria. An immense crowd cheered him 
on his way. The return of the Pope took 
place amid the waving of flags, and still 
more enthusiastic ovations. 


THE NAPOLEON FETE AT JERUSALEM. 
—Advices from Jerusalem state that the 
Jéte of the Emperor of the French was 
celebrated in that city with great solemnity. 
All the civil, military, and religious au- 
thorities, waited on the French Consul to 
offer their congratulations. The heads of 
the Christian clergy expressed their grati- 
tude for the powerful protection given in 
Syria, and which had the effect of putting 
an end to the massacres. The Latin Catho- 
lic clergy also begged the Consul to con- 
vey to the Emperor the expression of their 
gratitude for some magnificent sacerdotal 


the elegance and richness of which were 
the admiration of all Jerusalem. 


THe Rev. J. C. Rrte.—We have had 
great pleasure in being able to announce 
that the Lord Bishop of Norwich has just 
conferred the valuable living of Stradbrooke, 
Suffolk, upon this distinguished champion 
of Evangelical and Protestant truth. It is 
a position of great importance in a district 
at this time almost entirely destitute of 
Evangelical ministers, and the appointment 
is one that will surely be hailed with much 
satisfaction by a large and influential portion 
of the clergy and laity of the Diocese of 
Norwich. The Clergy List states that the 
annual value of Stradbrooke is $3560; pop- 
ulation, 1822.—London Record. 


A ConTINENTAL Socrety.—The 
Bible Society of Stutgardt recently held a 
meeting in that city, to celebrate the forty- 
ninth anniversary of its foundation. In. 
1860 its receipts were 5147 florins, and it 
distributed 11,122 copies of the Bible, 14,- 
124 of the New Testament, 391 psalters, 
and 261 publications for the blind. Of the 
total distribution, 1858 works were given 
gratuitously, and the rest at reduced prices. 
Since the Society has been in existence, it 
has distributed, altogether, 484,975 Bibles, 
and 299,443 Testaments. 


THe Low ConpITION or GreEcE.—A 
Report, lately furnished on the Kingdom of 
Greece by Mr. Eliot, her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Legation, gives a discouraging pic- 
ture of its condition and progress as an 
independent State. The population, which 
is computed to be about one million, makes 
little advance, and there is an almost total 
absence of the spirit of co-operative enter- 
prise. Roads there are none, in the whole 
monarchy, except such as are by courtesy 
so styled in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Capital; and even the village of 
Cephissia, within two miles of Athens, and 
which is the most agreeable residence in 
the summer months, is difficult of access, 
and apparently in a far less prosperous 
state than it was under Turkish domina- 
tion. Drainage is neglected, and in many 
districts the young are carried off in great 
numbers by fever, while those who reach 
maturity are chronic sufferers from malaria. 


General Items. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
This Seminary has now 68 students; 31 in 
the Junior class—the largest Junior class 
that the Seminary ever had; the Middle 
class numbers 24; the Senior, 13. 


DeatH.—Colonel Lorin Andrews, late 
President of Kenyon College, died at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, on the 18th ult. He returned, 
about three weeks ago, from his regiment 
on the Virginia border, sick with ‘“‘camp 
fever.” At the time of his enlistment in 
the army, he tendered his resignation of 
the College Presidency, which the Trustees 
courteously declined to accept, giving him 
leave of absence at discretion. 


THE Rev. Dr. Murray.—tThe teachers 
and scholars of the Sunday-school attached 
to the First Presbyterian Church of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, have placed in the Sun- 
day-school room of the church a very neat 
and tasteful slab of white marble, with the 
following inscription :—“ This tablet is erect- 
ed by the Sunday-school, in memory of a 
beloved pastor, the Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, D.D., who died February 4th, 1861. 
‘Feed my lambs.’ ” 


ANECDOTE OF WHITTIER.—An anecdote 
of John G. Whittier is told by the Boston 
Transcript as follows:—QOn a recent occa- 
sion, he was travelling with a friend over 
a New Hampshire railroad, and during con- 
versation Mr. Whittier’s friend, who is also 
a member of the Society of Friends, told 
the poet that he was on his way to contract 
for a lot of oak timber, which he knew would 
be used in building the gun-boats at Ports- 
mouth, and asked him whether he thought 
it was exactly in consistence with the peace 
doctrines of the Quaker denomination. 
Without saying any thing calculated to de- 
cide the question, the two arrived at their 
parting place, when Mr. Whittier, shaking 
his friend’s hand, said, ‘‘ Moses, if thee 
does furnish any of that oak timber thee 
spoke of, be sure that it is all sound.” 


LETTER FROM GENERAL ScorTt.— 
‘HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 

“John W. Hinks, Esq., President, &c.— 
Dear Sir—Among the many evidences of 
the kind regard of my fellow-countrymen, 
Jew have touched my heart so deeply as that 
of the children of the North Congregational 
church Sabbath-school of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, who, through the intervention of 
Miss Lacey’s class, have elected me an Hon- 
orary Member of their ‘ Help Along Society,’ 
the ‘object of which is to help in the forma- 
tion of Sabbath-schools in the west.’ Please 
convey to those children my thanks for the 
honour they have done me, and AN OLD 
MAN’S BLESSING upon them and their ef- 
forts in so good a cause. 

Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, WINFIELD Scort.”’ 


A PEACE WHICH THE Roar oF BatTTLeE 
COULD NoT DistuRB.—A correspondent of 
the Richmond Enquirer thus speaks of the 
death of a Christian lady, whose house was 
located on the ground where the late battle, 


here, late the abode of a widow, Mrs. 
Judith Henry, was riddled with cannon and 


musket shot. This estimable lady, who had 
spent a long life, illustrated by the graces 


The design and | 


ornaments which he had sent to them, and | 


near Bull Run, was fought:—“‘A house’ 


| that adorned the meek Christian, was now 
bed-ridden. ‘There she lay amid the horrid 
din, and no less than three of the missiles 
of death that scoured through her chamber 
inflicted their wounds upon her. It seems 
a strange dispensation of Providence that 
one whose life had been so gentle and 
secluded, should have found her end amid 
such a storm of human ions, and that 
the humble abodg which had witnessed her 
quiet pilgrimage, should have been shatter- 
ed over her dying bed! Yet, even amid 
such terrors, Heaven vindicated its laws. 
When the combatants had retired, the aged 
sufferer was still alive, and she lived long 
enough to say that her mind was tranquil, 
and that she died in peace,—a peace that 
the roar of battle and the presence of death, 
penoplied in its terrors, had not disturbed.” 


Ipte Work.—There are hours in which 
the mind of a literary man is unhinged, 
when the intellectual faculties lose all their 
elasticity, and when none but the simplest 
actions are adapted to their enfeebled state. 
At such times Bayle looked at clowns, and 
the Jewish Socrates, Moses Mendelssohn, 
stood at his window, and counted the shin- 
gles on his neighbour’s house. 


BeavtiruL Epirapa.—Beautiful has 
always seemed to us (says the Congrega- 
tionalist) the chaste and honest simplicity 
of that epitaph which is given—if we mis- 
take not—in one of the papers of the Spec- 
tator, which was as follows :—“< Hic jacet 
R. C. in expectatione diei supremi. Qualis 
erat dies iste indicabit.”” ‘Here lies R. C., 
awaiting the last great day. What he was, 
that day will disclose.’ We cannot help 
thinking that a little infusion of this modest 
truthfulness would greatly bless our modern 
tombstones, eulogies, and obituaries. 


Worth Reapinc.—That is undeniably 
good logic and good philosophy, which re- 
minds us that there are two classes of things 
which we should never fret about: one is 
things which cannot be helped; the other, 
things which can be helped. But the logic 
and the philosophy alike fail in the case of 
a neighbour of ours, (the representative of 
thousands, we suppose,) who insists that 
with him the fretting is the very thing 
which cannot be helped! Much better than 
this was the conclusion of the good lady, 
who remarked that she had been trying for 
years to get a contented mind, but, having 
failed in the endeavour, she had finally “set- 
tled down to be contented without it.” 


SOMETHING TO THINK Asout.—The 
Polynesian, a paper published in. Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, warns its readers against 
the barbarism and shocking state of society 
in the United States, and contrasts it with 
the peaceful life of the Sandwich Islanders. 


Great PreacHERs.— Great preachers 
come in flocks,” says the North British Re- 
view. **No sooner was the cry raised that 
power had departed from the pulpit, than 
80 many rose to contradict it, that it is now 
echoed by those only whose destiny it is 
to reproduce such statements when they 
have ceased to be true. The press, too, 
was soon to supersede the pulpit in the 
direction of public opinion. But our | 
—— have the advantage. They pub 
ish weekly to admiring circles; at the 
year’s end they throw their ten or twelve 
sermons into a book, and not only claim, 
but find, a hundred readers for every hearer 
who listened to the oral address. ‘Thir- 
tieth Thousand,’ is a notice not uncommon 
on the title-page of such volumes.” 


A Correcrep Epirion.—Among the 
most recent biblical works, is the first part 
of a series of corrections of Martin Luther’s 
translation of the Scriptures. It corrects 
Luther’s errors of translation by the light of 
modern scholarship, and others for which 
he was not responsible, but which seem to 
have been strangely overlooked—mistakes 
of his transcribers and printers. 


SINGULAR TITLE.—Messrs. Darton & Co., 
London, announce for publication, in Sep- 
tember, a new book, entitled, ‘“‘The Inter- 
views of Great Men, their Influence on 
Civilization,” &c. 


No SHAvING.—A book has 
been published in Kogland, and it has 
reached a second edition, entitled, ‘‘Shav- 
ing a Breach of the Sabbath, and a Hin- 
drance to the Spread of the Gospel.” 


ANOTHER ASSEMBLY.—It may be stated, 
as an item of information of some interest, 
that a meeting of ruling elders connected 
with the United Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland, was recently held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, when resolutions were very cor- 
dially passed in favour of the establishment 
of a representative General Assembly for 
the United Presbyterian Church. This 
step seems to have become necessary, from 
the large number of ministers and churches 
that now compose this growing and influen- 
tial denomination. This will make the third 
Presbyterian General Assembly in Scotland. 


Domestic Hews, 


AssIGNMENT OF So.piEeRs’ Pay.—The War 
Department has issued an order to carry into 
effect the law of Congress, by which soldiers 


of their families, the assignment to be entered 
on a separate roll, according to a prescribed 
form, under the supervision of the immediate 
commanders at the time of enlistment. The 
roll is to be transmitted to the Paymaster- 
General, who makes the deductions on each 
pay-roll, and the Paymaster of the regiment 
will transmit the money for distribution to 
— in whose favour the assignment is exe- 
cuted. 


Porsonep By Musnrooms.—A fatal error was 
made in Plainfield, New Jersey, last week. A 
Mr. Allen gathered what he thought to be 
mushrooms, and, with his family, ate of them 
for breakfast. They ate toadstools, and before 
night two of his children were dead. The 
next morning the third died. Mr. Allen re- 
covered. This is but one of the many terrible 
results of carelessness, or ignorance, in select- 
ing this vegetable. 


ENLARGEMENT.—The Volunteer Refreshment 
Committee, of Philadelphia, are about enlarg- 
ing their accommodations for the reception and 
treatment of wounded soldiers, as they go 
homewards. Tha.new hospital building to be 
erected will accommodate between twenty and 
thirty at atime. This is a noble work. 


’ Tae First Frost.—Citizens of Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania, declare that the dew of 
Monday morning last was congealed by frost. 
This was upon the summit of the hills. The 
frost lingered upon the grass until the sun 
kissed it away. The chilliness of the evening 
and day rather confirms the, statement that 
the first visit this year of Jack Frost has been 
an early one. | 


Sav Morratity.—One of the saddest cases 
of mortality that has come to our notice is 
found in the Millett family, which resides in 
Minot, Maine, within a radius of two miles. 
The family has lost fourteen children by 
diptheria within the past few months! and 
not a single child, or person of any other 
family in the vicinity or town, has died of this 
disease. Two of the children, in the same 
branch of the family, died the same day and 
same hour. Three brothers of the family 
lost each thre@ children. A sister of the 
brothers lost three children, two others lost 
each of them one, making fourteen children 
in all, out of one family, who have died of 
diptheria within a few months, 


Deata or GENERAL GiBson.—General Gib- 
son died at Washington City, District of Co- 
lumbia, on the morning of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, aged an years. The deceased 
was a native of Pennsylvania, and was a son 
of Lieutenant-Colonel George C. Gibson, who 
fought. through the Revolutionary war, and 
who died at Fort Jefferson on the llth of De- 
cember, 1791, of wounds received in battle on 
the 4th of November, 1791. He was a bro- 
ther of the distinguished John Bannister Gib- 
son, who, for a long period, adorned the Sua- 
preme Bench of our State. He entered the 
army as captain in the Fifth infantry, on the 
3d of May, 1808. On November 9th, 1811, 
he was promoted to the position of Major of 
the Seventh infantry, and on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1813, he received the rank of Lieutenant- 
Golonel, which he held until he was disband- 
ed, on the lith of June, 1815. On the 29th of 
April, 1816, he was appointed Quartermaster- 


General, with the rank of Colonel, and as- 
signed to the Southern division of the army, 


Otago. 


may assign portions of their pay for the benefit . 


then under command of Major General Jack- 
son. He held that rank until April 18th, 
1819, when he was appointed Commissary- 
General of Subsistence. On the 29th of April, 
1826, he was brevetted Brigadier-General for 
“ten years’ faithful service,” and on May 30th, 
1848, he was brevetted a Major-General for 
“meritorious conduct, particularly in the per- 
formance of his dutiés in prosecuting the war 
with Mexico.” 


Quick Worx.—The Tuscarora was launched 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard in forty-three 
days from the day the keel was laid. The 
keel of a large side-wheel steamer has just 
been laid in the same yard, and the vessel is 
to be launched within seventy days. 


An Episcopat In TrouBtr.— 


An excitement occurred in the House of 


Prayer Newark, New Jersey, at 
the service on Fast Day. The officiating cler- 
gyman, Rev. Mr. Stearns, who has been tem- 
orarily supplying the place of the Rev. Mr. 
hackelford, in his discourse, pointedly justi- 
fied the course of the South, and denounced 
the North. Several members of the congre- 
gation left the house, while others hissed, and 
the leading Vestryman demanded and pro- 
cured the manuscript, which has been faid 
before the United States District Attorney. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BHUROPE. 


The steamer Bohemian brings foreign advices to 
the 20th ult. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Extraordinary experiments have been tried to 
test the power of the 100 pounder Armstrong guns. 
Projectiles weighing 1000 pounds, and extending 
nearly two feet beyond the muzzle of the gun, were 
frequently fired, and the gun was totally free from 
injury. The steamer Victory, belonging to the In- 
tercolonial Mail Company, had been wrecked near 
Crew, passengers, and mails were saved. 
A letter in the London Times says that East India 
cotton is regardedl with increased favour. It is 
said that some spinners have discovered that whole 
Surat cotton makes beautiful cloth. It also takes 
dye much better than American. The Times also, 
in some speculations on the cotton question, adduces 
evidence to show that so far from American cotton 
being arbiter of England's destinies, her ernancipa- 
tion from all need of it is perhaps simply a ques- 
tion of eight or nine millions of pounds sterling. 

The steamer Great Eastern has arrived at Liv- 
erpool. The gale which she encountered, and 
which disabled her, was of a fearful charac- 
ter. Over twenty-five of her passengers sus- 
tained fractures by concussions, occasioned by the 
tremendous rolling of the ship. The accident is 
mainly attributable to the breaking of the rudder. 
Further details of the disaster to the Great East- 
ern indicate that the calamity entirely arose from 
the breaking of her rudder, The scene on board 
the vessel was fearful in the extreme. Every 
thing breakable on board was broken. The ship 
rolled so violently that her boats, although placed 
thirty or forty feet above the water, were washed 
away. Twenty-five persons sustained fractures 
from consussions, and cuts and bruises were in- 
numerable. Hardly a vestige of the paddle-wheels 
remained. After three days of intense anxieyy a 
temporary steering gear was constructed, and the 
ship proceeded towards Queenstown. When the 
Persia, in answer to signals from the Great East- 
ern, appeared, the latter’s circumstances were such 
that the Great Eastern’s engines could not be 
slackened, and the Persia made off, probably under 
the impression that foul play was intended. Ata 
meeting of the passengers the exertions of Captain 
Walker to save the ship and those on board were 
warmly eulogized; but severe comments were 
passed upon the condition of the ship, the strength 
of her paddles, and the way in which she was 
ballasted. | 

The Prince of Wales was meeting with an enthu- 
siastic reception in Prussia. Dr. Russell, in his 
latest letter to the London Times, eulogizes the 
army of the Potomac, and says that it will soon 
justify the expectations of it. He treats the Hat- 
teras Inlet affair as important. The Times, in an 
editorial, does not build much upon the Hatteras 
Inlet affair, but regards the expedition down the 
Mississippi river as far more important, and the 
success of it far less certain. The South, it adds, 
has demonstrated her ability to- resist subjection, 
and it is to be lameuted that so plain a fact should 
not have suggested a suspension of profitless strife, 


FRANCE. 


It is settled that the King of Prussia is to visit 
the Emperor. The interview will take place at 
Compeigne, in the beginning of October. The 
Paris Bourse was firm and animated. The Rentes 
closed on the 18th of September at 69 francs 25 
centimes. The French governmeftt refuses to 
allow its officers to join the United States army. 


ITALY. 


Notwithstanding the announcement that Gari- 
baldi had refused the offer of a command in the 
Union army, the latest Italian journals express con- 
siderable uncertainty as to his decision. The ./r- 
monia, of Turin, states that Garibaldi and several 
of his companions in arms would actually proceed 
to America, and it asks—*In that case, what is to 
become of Italy?” The total amount of Peter’s 
pence paid into the Papal treasury to the present 
time, is stated to exceed two and a half million 
pounds sterling. Additional details in regard to 
the demonstrations in honour of Garibaldi’s fete, 
state that at Milan, almost the whole city was illu- 
minated, and the population crowded the streets 
with torches,and banners bearing the following in- 
scriptions: —“To Rome!” “To Venice!” “Viva 
Garibaldi!” At Naples, the National banners float- 
ed from the balconies, with this inscription, “A 
Roma.” The workingmen’s societies, and hun- 
dreds of young men marched through the streets, 
with flags bearing the same motto. It is remarked 
that, whenever France seems to hesitate about 
carrying out the liberal programme of the Emperor, 
the name of Garibaldi rings on every side. Victor 
Emmanuel opened the great Italian exhibition at 
Florence, on the 15th ult. He was most. enthusi- 
astically received. He made a speech in favour of 
the unity of Italy, which he declared was not com- 
plete. 

AUSTRIA. 


A telegram from Vienna asserts that the Hunga* 
rian Diet will be convened for the lst of Decem- 
ber next. The Transylvanian Diet had been con- 
vened for the end of October, at Carlsburg. The 
elections in Istria were progressing satisfactorily, 
and it appeared certain that deputies would be 
sent to the Reichsrath. The Austrian government 
declines to grant a new constitutional organization 
to Vienna, but is willing to extend the privileges of 
the existing central Congress. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russian squadron of observation on the 
coast of Syria has been recalled from the Baltic. 
The report that the Grand Duke Constantine was 
going to Vienna is unfounded. It having been 
reported from Odessa that several cases of cholera 
had appeared at Constantinople, the Russian go- 
vernment had ordered a quarantine of five days 
to be enforced for all ships coming through the 
Dardanelles to the ports on the Black Sea. 


POLAND. 
The state of affairs at Warsaw continued to wear 
a very gloomy appearance. Popular excesses con- 
tinued to take place. 


INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, §c. 


Additional telegrams in anticipation of those 
mails, the arrival of which at Malta was reported 
per last steamer, are received. The mails were 
not expected in England before the 15th ult. 

From Calcutta, we jlearn that the cholera was 
committing dreadful ravages in Agra and Meerut. 
Very bad accounts of the indigo crop had been 
received from Tirlroot and Benares. 

The Chinese news is unimportant. Sankolmsin 
had been victorious over the Shantung rebels. The 
Prussian Minister at Pekin was making ineffectual 
efforts to negotiate a treaty with the Chinese Govy- 
ernment, 

Melbourne advices to the 25th of July report 
trade dull at that place. The shipments of gold 
since last mail exceeded one hundred and twenty- 
one thousand ounces, 

A renewal of the war in New Zealand was 
imminent. All the men-of-war had been ordered 
to assemble at Auckland. 


Married. 


On the 23d ult., by the Rev. George J. Mingins, 
Mr. Sauvet K. Mann to Miss Jutia A. Roserts, 
both of Huntingdon Valley, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 26th ult., by the Rev. Lewis Cheese- 
man, D.D., Ropert Nixon to Miss Anniz Maria 
Henperson, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 26th of September, by the Rev. Morris 
C. Sutphen, Mr. Witson K. Purse, United States 
Navy, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, to Miss Eviie 
A. Bartos, of Philadel phia. 

On the 24th of September, by the Rev. P. B. 
Marr, Joun A. Grier, United States Army, to 
Anna E. Marr, of Milton, Pennsylvania. 

On the 25th of September, by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of Trenton, New Jersey, L. Davis Pacs to 
G., daughter of theJate Wittiau Worts, of 
Philadelphia. 

In Baltimore, by the Rev. J. H. Potter, July 
22, Mr. Jonn N. Stewart to Miss Laura A. War- 
xins. Also, ng same, August 13, Mr. Josera 
P. Cruse to Miss Annie R. Seetuan. Also, by 
the same, August 30, Mr. Roperrt T. McKare to 
Mrs. Mary Lersurs. Also, by the same, Sep- 


tember 24, Mr. Jawezs M. Buamsr to Miss 
Lersvns, all of Baltimore, Maryland. 
On the 26th of September, by the Rev. Samuel 
M. Studdiford, asnicted by the Rev. Simeon J. 
daaghter of the late Rev. A. both ot 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


In Albany, September 25th, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam James, Wittiax Hazay cs, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, to Carmanine B. James, 
youngest daughter of the officiating . 

At Parkesburgh, Pennsy) b . 
James Latta, Mr. Barrox Pos — 
E. J. Cummons. 

At Cape May, New Jersey, September 25th, b 
the Rev’ Jered Dowla Mr. Haut to 
Exvpripes, all of Cape May. 


Obituary. 


[48 Obituaries three lines to be in advance, 
Died, in New York city, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30, MARY ELLA, youngest daughter of 
WALTER and ELIZA ANN CARTER, aged one 
year four months and six days. 
Died, on the night of the 26th of September, 
Mr. JOHN MALSEED, aged seventy-five years. 


In the Pe pw of Jersey Shore, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of September, A. LAWSHE QUIG- 
GLE, only son of rge and Cresy A. Quiggle, 
in the twenty-second year of his age. 


Hatices. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The services in the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian Church will be held in the evening, 
during the winter, at half-past seven o’clock, in- 
stead of the afternoon. Services conducted by the 
junior pastor. By order of Session. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Board of Trus- 
tees stands adjourned to meet in Easton, Penn- 
—— on Friday, October 18, during sessions of 

e Synod of sees at twelve o’clock, M. 

M. Anprews, Secretary. 

INSTALLATION.—The Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia stands adjourned to meet on Tuesday, the 
8th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, P. M.,in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, for 
the pur of ordaining and installing Mr. 
Philip H. Mowry pastor of that church, and for 
the transaction of any other bu:iness that ma 
be brought before them. The Rev. James 
Crowell will preside, and propose the constitu- 
tional questions; the Rev. George Junkin will 
preach on the occasion; the Rev. Robert Watts 
will deliver the’ charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. William P. Breed the charge to wed pg 

W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its An- 
nual Meeting in the Park Central Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York, on the second Tuesday (8th) of 
October, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

The attention of members is called to the fol- 
lowing Standing Rule:—“Every member who 
cannot be present, shall report himself by letter 
at each Stated Meeting of Synod, and the Stated 
Clerk shall publish this rule in connection with 
the notice of each meeting.” 

Cuarues H. Tartor, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet in the 
Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, on the 
second Thursday (10th) of October next, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., and not on the 8th, as published 
in the Minutes of General Assembly. 

- M. A. Hoas, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, (Rev. 
N. West, Jr., pastor,) on Tuesday, October 15th, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. J. Edson k- 
well, D.D., Moderator. Presbyterial Statistical 
Reports (containing only the sts of ministers 
and churches, the aggregates of ministers, church- 
es, licentiates, and candidates, and the historical 
changes,) are to be sent to the Stated Clerk of 
Synod one week before the meeting. At the 
same date the Presbyterial Narratives, made u 
to the time, are to sent to the Rev. Samue 
D. Alexander, No. 238 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Contributions for the Contingent Fund are to be 
paid in at the meeting. The Standing Rule for 
the formation of the Roll, requires that the rul- 
ing elders appointed as members of Synod hand 
in to the Stated Clerk, before the opening of 
Synod, their names plainly written, stating also , 
the church and Presbytery respectively repre- | 
sented, and that those who arrive afterwards re- | 
port to the Permanent Clerk. The Clerks will at- | 
tend at the lecture room of the Second Church, at 
seven o’clock, to receive and enroll the names. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 

Joun D. Permanent Clerk. 


The Synod of New Jersey will hold its 
Stated Meeting in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
the 15th of October, at three o’clock, P.M. Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries are requested to send 
copies of their Statistical Reports to the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod, and copies of the Narrative 
of the State of Religion within their respective 
bounds, to the Rev. David Irving, Morristown, 
New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee appoint- 
ed to prepare the Synodical Narrative, at least 
one week previous to the meeting of Synod. 

R. K. Ropesrs, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Brainerd Church, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on Thursday. October 17th, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. By Standing Rules it 
is required that, at least one week before the 
meeting of Synod— 

1. To Rev. G. W. McPhail, D.D., Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, each minister say expressly in writing 
whether he expects to attend, or not; also, whe- 
ther, or not, a ruling elder from his church will 
be in attendance. 

2. That the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries for- 
ward their Narratives to Rev. Calvin W. Stewart, 
Coleraine, Pennsylvania; and to the Stated Clerk 
of Synod, at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, their 
Statistical Reports, with notice of any changes in 
their ruling eldership, both of persons and post 
offices, from last year’s record. 

8S. M. Anprews, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sterling, Whiteside 
county, Illinois, on the third Thursday (17th day) 
of October, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. N. Canvesg, Stated Clerk. 


-~ The Book 


The Synod of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the First Church of Balti- 


Presbyterial Narratives of | 
to 


seven o’clock, P. M. 
the State of Religion are required 
the Rev. J. A. 
meeting of the Synod. __ 

P. D. Guruey, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wheeling stands adjourned 
to meet in the city of Wheeling, Virginia, at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, on Friday, October 
1sth, at four o’clock, P. M. 

R. V. Dover, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Sandusky will meet in 
the Westminster Church, Detroit, Michigan, on 
the fourth Thursday (24th) of October, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. 

E. B. RAFFENSPERGER, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


Treasury Notes wi 
more, on Friday, the 18th of October, at half-past ! soon as 


be sent to: GOL 
Lefevre one week before the~ OUR CITY BANKS. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Jersey City, 


159 


meeting the deficiency in the appropriations 
the of Missions to the churches under the 
care of this Presbytery. 

Jacos Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands ad- 
on 
ae y, the 10th of October, at 
Georesr 8. Woopnutt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rock River will meet 
in the Precnnbatiacee at Princeton, on 
Monday evening, October 14th, at half past seven 
o’clock. ts for the Contingent Fund 
will be called for. 8. T. Stated Clerk. 


AND IMPROVED STYLES OF PHO. 


TOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
FOR CARTES DE VISITE. 
on are especially adapted for Galleries of 


rtraits of Friends and Celebrities, and 
decided ji 
improvements over any hereto- 


The list embraces all the various sizes suitable 


for the Pocket vary price 
from 75 me ing in 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS FOR THE POCKET. 


Cloth, gilt edge, and clasp, holding " Portraits, $0.75 
Morocco, “ Bes 
Turkey Mor. gt.ed. “ « 
pry “ 2.00 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS FOR THE CENT 
TABLE. a 
Cloth, gilt edge, and clasp, holding 20 Portraita, $2.00 
Morocco, “ 3.75 
Turkey Moroceo, Antique, twoclaspa,“ 20 « 450 
Velvet, gilt mounting, “ « 9) « 6.75 
6 « 6.75 


n Turke orocco, i two clasps, 

100 Portrait, $8.75. 
AL 4to PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, fi 

full size, bound in Turkey Moroceo, Antique, two 

clasps, holding 50 Portraits, $20. 


For sale 
ILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
cece 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FEMALE INSTITUTE—Acade- 
mia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania — Will 
commence its Fall Session on Tuesday, 4th of 
November next. The course of instruction com- 
rises every thing 


desirable, including Higher 
athematics, guages, French, German, Music, 
Drawing, 4c. Calisthenics tri-weekly. Strict at- 
tention to Moral and Religious Influences. 

Terms, $65 per session of five months, payable 
a ayy session in advance. For particulars, ap- 
ply 

Rev. W. G. E. AGNEW, M.D., Principal, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 
Pennsylvania—Acceasible by the Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The Forty-sixth Session will 
open on Wednesday, November 5. 
Terms.—$75 per Session. 
For Circulars, address 
oct 5—3t* Miss H. BAKER, Principal. 


ITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—Now in 


Press; to be issued speedily, POEMS, Didac-. 


ra rom Origina I Darley, Hoppi 

amd others, and by 
and other Notes. By T. H. Stocxros, Chaplain to 
Congress. Price, Cloth, $1; Half Moroceo, $1.50. 
Not Stereoty ped, and only One Thousand Copies 
printed. Persons desiring it, please send for hae 
once. Orders received at Wituram 8. & 
Martien’s, Chestnut street above Sixth; Zizzsr’s, 
Third street be’ow Chestnut; Suita & Eneuisa’s, 
Sixth and Market streets, Philadelphia; or 
pray the Philadelphia Post Office, addressed 
to BOX 1717. oct 5—I1t 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


THE PIONEERS OF FUEGIA. 


Setr-Sacririca; or, THe Pronssrs or Forara. 
Compiled for the Buard of Publication. By 
Sarah A. Myers. 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 ots, 
Postage 12 cents. 

No reader who opens this volume will be read 
to lay it down without first giving it a thoroug 
perusal. It is well entitled “Self-Sacrifice,” for it 
contains @ record of brave adventure and self- 
denial rarely equalled, even in the history of 
Christian missions. Every pious heart will glow 
with admiration and sympathy, while the 


: traces on these pages the story of Christian zeal 


and daring, exhibiting itself in wild and inhos- 
pitable Patagonia and the islands adjacent. It 
cannot fail to develope and increase a missionary 
enthusiasm in the bosom of every pious reader. 
A fine likeness of the devoted Captain Allon F. 
Gardiner forms a frontispiece to the volume. 


IN PRESS, AND WILL BE ISSUED NEXT 
MONTH. 


The Exiles of Madeira. By Rev. W. M. Black- 
burn, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
of Books. 
The Little Brown Bible. 
Ellie’s Scrap- Book. 
Jeanie’s Scrap- Book. 

Address orders to 

WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business Correspondent, 
No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
oct 5—4t 


EW NATIONAL LOAN—Office of JAY 
COOKE & Co., Banxers, No. 114 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia. 

Pursuant to instructions from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Subscription-Book to the NEW 
NATIONAL LOAN of Treasury Notes, bearing 
interest at the rate of Seven and Three-tenths 
Cent. Annum, will remain _— at my Office, 
No. 114 South Third Street, Philadelphia, until 
further notice, from Eight o’clock, A. M., till 
Five o’clock, P. M., and on Mondays till Nine 
o’clock, P. M. 

These Notes will be of the denomination ot 
FIFTY DOLLARS, ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, and FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, and are all dated 19h of 
August, 1861, payable in Gold in three years, or 
convertible into a twenty year six ~ cent. loan, 
at the option of the holder. Each ury Note 
has Interest Coupons attached, which can be cut 
off and collected in Gold at the Mint every six 
months, and at the rate of One Cent per day on 
each Fifty Dollars. 

Any explanations required by Subscribers will 
be cheerfully made, and they will, by the plan 


adopted, be saved from any trouble of writing let- 


ters—the Undersigned reporting each subscri 
tion to the Treasury Department, from whence the 

be sent to each Subscriber as 
possible. 


Payment of Subscriptions may be made in 
or CHECKS, or NUTES OF ANY OF 


JAY COOKE, Subscription 
No. 114 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
oct 5—4t . 


| (COTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


DIES—At Pottstown, Mont County, 
Pennsylvania— Will commence its Winter Session 
on Tuesday, November 5th. 

For Circulars, and further particulars, address 
the Principal, ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
oct 5—4t . 


HE REV. B. R. HALL, D.D., AND HIS SON, 
H. B. HALL, have opened a Boarpine- 


| Scaoot for Boys at No. 252 Cumberland St 


Brooklyn, New York. Number not to ¢ 
Twelve. To an extensive English and Mathe- 
matical course will be added in, Greek, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, and, if desired, Music—the 
Piano or Boebm Flute. 

Terms.—$100 per Quarter is in full for the In- 


' struction, Books, Stationery, and use of Piano for 
' practice, and for Boarding, 


Washing, Mending, &c. 


Rev. Dr. Imbrie’s) on Monday, October 7th, at . For full particulars, please send for our Circular. 


alf- past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. James V. Henry, Mod- 
erator. The business sessions will be held in the 
lecture-room of the University Place Church, 
Dr. Potts’) New York, beginning on Tuesday, 
ctober 8th, at nine o’clock, A.-M. Session books 
are to be presen 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 


Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. | 


the Presbyterian Church at Roslyn, Long Island, , 


on Monday, the 7th of October, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. W. B. Lee. Sessional Records are to be 
examined. J. D. We.tus, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lake will hold its’ 


next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian Church | 
of Crown Point, Lake county, Indiana, commenc- 
ing at three o'clock, P. M., Tuesday, October 8th, 
and opened with a sermon by the Rev. R. 8. 
Goodman. H. L. Vannurs, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the First Church of 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8th, at half- 
seven o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records will be 
reviewed. C. P. Jennines, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York city, on bierayge the 8th of October, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting 
will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
the Rev. Charles Stoddard. Records of Sessions, 
and contributions for the Synod’s Fund, will be 
called for. D. M. Hauuipay, Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will ' 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
-Church of Wyoming, New York, on tue second 
Tuesday (the 8th) of October, at two o'clock, P.M., 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. M. N. 
McLaren. The Rev. J. M. Harlow is appointed 

to preach the 8 : 

and Value of Civil Government to Society.” 
Joszepa E. Nassau, Stated 


ial Sermon, on the “Importance | 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next Stated Meeting at Slatington, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. Pastors and Stated Supplies 
are earnestly requested to be prepared at that 
time to pay the Presbyterial assessments of their 


| respective churches, and also their proportion for 


oct 5—3t] 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER—An In- 


dependent, Political, Commercial, Literary, 
and National Newspaper, published every Morn- 
ing, (except on Sundays,) and distributed by the 
Mails and Carriers at the earliest hour. 

In addition to the hs gene Telegraphic Des- 

atches of the Associated Press. it will establish 
Special Telegraphic Correspondence with all Lo- 
calities of Public Interest. — 

The Inquirer has Special Correspondents at 
the Head-Quarters of the Army at Washington, 
and at all the principal Military Encampments 
throughout the Country, and also from the Prin- 
ci al Ships-of- War of the Gulf and Coast Fleets, 
who will furnish the most reliable intelligence of 
the movements of Troops, Engagements, and 
Camp detail, &. 

The Inquirer will furnish the most accurate 
Drawings and Sketches of Fortifications, Har- 
bours on the Southern Coast, and Militery Ma 
of all important points South, as it has alread 
done to the gratification of the public, who have 
appreciated the enterprise of the Inquirer in this 


particular. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer [Daily Edition] will 
be served to Subscribers in the City, at the re- 


duced price of Twetvs Cents a week, payable to 
the Carriers—and mailed to Subscribers out of the 
City at the rate of Stx Dotuars a year, payable 
invariably in advanca. 

Subscribers in the City desirous of paying for 
the paper by the year in advance, can do so at 
the office. 

Terms.—Cash, invariably in advance. 

WILLIAM W. HARDING, Publisher, 
Inquirer Building, No. 121 South Third Street, 
hiladelphia, to whom all letters should be 
addressed. oct 5—3tF 


EVEN AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. 

TREASURY NOTES.—Subseription- Books 

to the New National Loan will remain opea until 
further notice. 

Those who desire to participate in its benefits 
should apply at once to the Undersigned, the ap- 
pointed ts for the Government. 

All sums received from FIFTY DOLLARS 


upwards. 

The Office Hours during the Subscri for 
the Loan will be till Five o’clock, P, except 
on Monday evening, when it will remain open 
till Nine o'clock, P. 

COOKE & CO., 


Nom South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


oct 
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TRE 


The Greeting wagon's in the sbed; 
fisil io heard no more 
ia littered down and fed, 


gloves sod hooked il 
wooamanthrowssside; 
fory forgeisctill; 


out, the water-lilies sleep; . 
You see their. shadows mirrored there, 
The brosd white flowers reflected clear, — 
Within-the mill-pond deep. 


The harfow’s in the garden shed, - 


fale, Sod gpade are put away; 
thegardener from bis work bath fled ; 
Sabbath day. 


‘Upon the wall the white cat sleeps, | 

By which the churn and milk-psns lie; 

A drowsy watch the house-dog keeps, 

And scarcely from his dall eye peeps 
Upon the passerby. 

| weetly. hill and dale 

cburch-belle ring; 

Aeroes the moor and down the dale 

They come and go, and on the gale 

Their Sabbath tidings fling. 

From where the white-washed Sunday-school 

_ «Peeps out between the poplars dim, 

Which ever throw their shadows cool 


Fer out upon. the rusby pool, 
You hear the Sabbath hymn. 


From farm and field, and grange grown gray, 
- From woodland walke and winding ways, 

The old and young, and grave and gay, 

Unto the old church come to pray, 

. And sing God’s boly praise. 


JESUIT GOVERNESS. 


The following extraordinary narrative is 
communicated to the London Post, by a 
writer, who signs “T. H. E:” 

«6A short time since, a family in the 
west of England engaged a governess. 
Her attainments seemed sufficient, and her 
avowed religious opinions coincided with 
those of her employers, for, being asked as 
to her religion, she declared herself a Pro- 
testant. The Protestants placing faith in 
her statement, received her, as a teacher, 
into the bosom of their family. After a 
time, and very gradually, the children, ber 
pupils, changed in their demeanour to their 
jarents; they ceased to be as free, open- 
bearted. and affectionate as heretofore; 
heart answered not to heart, as face an- 
swereth to face in the glass. The parents 
had not their accustomed affection and con- 
fidence; there was a new authority—a spi- 
ritual director—in the house, which was 


now above that of the parents, and stood 
between 


them and their children, and whom 
they were beginning to confide in supreme- 
ly. This 6aused great sorrow, which led in 
the end td inquiry; this was a slow process, 
with such skill and devotion did the new 
governess discharge her conscientious duty 
to her God and her Church. In the end, 
it was discovered that the lady, whose word 
was believed, was not a Protestant, but a 
Roman Catholic—that in vulgar English, 
she had told a lie; that she corresponded 
with Roman Catholic priests, and with Ro- 
man Catholic families of distinction, in va- 
rious parts of England; that she performed 
Roman Catholic ceremonies at home! and 
that she had higher duties to discharge 
than the secular services for which she was 
engaged, and she therefore very conscien- 
tiously used her opportunity to win souls to 
Christ, after the Roman Catholic fashion, 
and thus save from eternal perdition the 
young creatures who were committed to her 
charge by God’s providence. On disco- 
very, the governess was discharged, but the 
influence on the minds of the children re- 
mains to be effaced, if ever, by years of 
anxious counter-teaching by others.” 


—_ 


NIGHT SHARPSHOOTERS. 


Professor Grant has recently given an 
exhibition of the utility of his calcium light 
in night warfare. It was employed exten- 
sively at Fortress Monroe, and with such 
success that Professor Grant was authorized 
to raise a regiment of sharpshooters, to ope- 
rate principally by night. The rifle prac- 
tice was quite a success. The calcium light 
was concealed in a hollow in the ground, 
and the light was thrown upward to a pow- 
erful reflector, and thence to the target, at 
one hundred and twenty yards distance. 
The sharpshooters were stationed on either 
side, and at some distance from the light, 
by which arrangement they were thrown 
entirely into the shade, so that they would 
have been imperceptible to an enemy sta- 
tioned in the direction of the target, while 
the light shone full on the latter. The fir- 
ing was excellent, several shot strjking the 
target, and some of them hitting the bull’s 
eye. The firing did not last upward of half 
an hour. 

The object of concealing the light is to 
prevent the enemy from aiming at it, though 
that would be a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, even if it were to be exposed full in 
view, from the dazzling brilliancy of its 
rays. If a reflector happens to be hit, it 
can be easily replaced. 


Effects of Climate on Soldiers. 


The Crimean war proved to Englishmen 
the necessity for an army sanitary commis- 
sion, which should have the largest powers 
and privileges for the energetic prosecution 
of measures by which the health of troops 
may be preserved. We are wisely taking 
advantage of their experience. Our sol- 
diers will fight better for knowing that their 
health and comfort are looked after by men 
who have the matter at heart, and who are 
fitted, by their studies and experience, to 

rform the work thoroughly. 

The enemy destroys scarcely ten per cent. 
of an army. Government returns show that 


of our forces in Mexico, regular and volun- 
_ teer, only 1548 died in battle, or of wounds 


received in battle, while 12,348 died of 
disease, and 12,252 were sent home on ac- 
count of sickness. Of the French army in 
the Crimea, 7500 were slain in battle, 
50,000 perished by disease, and 65,000 
more were discharged as invalids. Of 
nearly 94,000 soldiers in the Crimea, 4419 
were slain in battle, or died of wounds; bat 
16,298 died of disease at the seat of war, 


‘and nearly 14,000 were sent home sick. 


With the timely labours of our sanitary 
commission, we may hope to show results 
much more encouraging than these in our 
army returns at the close of this war. 
eantime, as much has been said of the 
perils of our Northern troops, of the heats 
and fevers of the Southern States, it will 
not be amiss to look a little at the mortalit 
tables of the Mexican war. Here we find, 
what ‘the British have also discovered in 
India, that men born in and coming from 
colder climates, bear fatigue and exposure 
in torrid regions “much better than troops 
native to the warmer clime. The rebels 
threaten us with their allies, the musketoes 
and “Yellow Jack;’’ but, as we shall pre- 
sently show, in Mexico, where Northern and 
Southern men fought side by side, the men 
of the free States bore the rigours of the 
climate much better than those of the slave 
States. The record is a very curious one, 


and that an army of “‘gentlemen” is 
‘not 


a desirable force for any thing 
but militia musters. 
‘On “April Sth, 1848, the Secretary. of War 


‘made a report to the United States Senate 


of the losses of the volunteer forces em- 
ployed in Mexico. From this it appears 


that seven Northern States-—Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iu- 
dians, Obio, and Illiocis—furnished in the 
course of. that war 22,573 men. Of this 
force the total loss from disease was 2931 
men—less than one-eighth‘ of the whole. 
Nite slave Statee—Virginia, North Caro- 
lios, South Carolina, Alabama, 


Missiaei Tenn and Kentucky— 
farsished 22,899 men. ‘The loss from this 


| force, by disease, and death caused by dis- 


ease, was 4815, or more than one fifth—a 
very considerable difference in favour of 
Northern 


An Apparent Singularity Accounted for. 

It is generally well known that birds are 
very active agents in the extension of vege- 
tation, and that fruit and flowers are, to a 
great extent, rendered prolific by the insects 
which visit their blossoms. 
are aware of the means through which fish 
are formed in lakes and ponds which are 
not connected with other waters. Here, 
also, an insect is the principal agent. The 
large water-beetle, which is in the habit of 
feeding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally 
in the evening climbs up the stems of 
bushes, &c., out of the water, sufficiently 
high to enable it to take wing. In these 
circumstances it has been caught, and on 
being put into the water, has been found 
to give out the spawn with which it had 
gorged itself previous to taking flight, both 
in a digested and undigested state; so that 
on trial it has been found that it produced 
fish of various kinds. 


How the White Bear Goes a Sealing. 


The white bear, as is well known, sub- 
sists principally on seals, and he kills many 
of them on these sheets of “‘fast’”’ ice; but 
how he manages to get within arm’s length 
of them, that is beyond what I can under- 
stand. When the seals are floating about 
on loose drift ice, Bruin’s little game is 
obvious enough. He “‘first finds his seal,’’ 
by eyes or nose, in the use of both of which 
organs he is not surpassed by any wild 
animal whose acquaintance [ have ever 
made, and then, slipping into the water 
half a mile or so to leeward of his prey, he 
swims slowly and silently towards him, 
keeping very little of his head above water. 
On approaching the ice on which the seal 
is lying, the bear slips along unseen under 
the edge of it until he is close under the 
hapless seal, when one jump up and one 
blow of his tremendous paw generally settle 
the business. The seal cannot go fast 
enough to escape by crossing to the other 
side of the iceberg; if he jumps down when 
the bear is close to him, he does the best 
he can for his life, for, if he does not jump 
actually into the arms of his foe, and gets 
into the water, he is very likely to escape, 
the bear having no chance whatever when 
the seal is once fairly afloat. It cannot be 
very easy, even for an animal of such pro- 
digious strength as the Polar bear, to keep 
hold of a six-hundred weight seal during 
the first contorsions of the latter, and a furi- 
ous struggle must often take place. That 
the seal often escape from the grasp of the 
bear is certain, for we ourselves shot at 
least half a dozen of large seals which were 
deeply gashed and scored by the claws of 
bears. It is evidently fear of the bear 
which makes the seals so uneasy and rest- 
less when they are on the ice, as very many 
of these seals, in all probability, never saw a 
man or a boat in all their lives.—Lamont’s 


Northern Seas. | 
JEFF. DAVIS ON TREASON. 


Jeff. Davis, in the summer of 1858, in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, pronounced an anath- 
ema upon traitors and treason, in language 
to be remembered, when he is captured. 

“ Among culprits, there is none more 
odious to my mind than a public officer who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution— 
the compact between the States, binding each 
other for the common defence and general 
welfare of the other—yet retains to himself 
a mental reservation that he will war upon 
the principles he has sworn to maintain, and, 
upon the property and rights, the protection 
of which are part of the compact of the 
Union. (Applause.) Jt is a crime too low 
to be named before this assembly. It is one 
which no man with self-respect would ever 
commit. To swear that he will support the 
Constitution—to take an office which belongs, 
in many of its relations, to all the States, 
and to use it as a means of injuring a por- 
tion of the States of which he is thus the 
representative, IS TREASON TO EVERY THING 
HONOURABLE TO MAN. It is the base and 
cowardly attack of him who gains the confi- 
dence of another, in order that he may 
wound him.” ‘ 


ANILINE. 


Some ycars ago, a German chemist, ex- 


‘perimenting on coal tar, discovered a beauti- 


ful purple colour, but took no particular 
notice of it; he merely jotted down the fact, 
and gave to the colour the name of Aniline. 
Recently, a young chemist, Mr. Perkins, of 
Greenford Green, near London, a pupil of 
Dr. Hofmann, of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn street, was trying to pro- 
duce the well known quinine bitter, from 
benzole, another substance discovered by 
Professor Faraday to exist in coal products. 
The composition of quinine and of benzole 
was well known, and theory indicated that 
the former could be produced from the 
latter; and so the experiments were begun. 

Every one knows how, on going for a 
country walk, we are often led by some 
stray flower or trivial incident to go out of 
the path we originally intended to take. 
So with young Perkins; he started off in 
search of quinine, but was arrested by the 
beauty of aniline. Under his fostering 
care, aniline has now become the parent of 
a family of dyes, known by the names of 
Magenta, Mauve, Solferino; two of the 
names of which have been given to the new 
tints from the towns where the recent battles 
were fought in Italy, about the time of their 
discovery. 

Several branches of commerce will, by 
the use of these new dyes, be so materially 
altered, that the names of Magenta and 
Solferino will live in commercial, no less 
than in political history. The only fine 
dye (cochineal) that could be produced, of 
analogous tints to Solferino and Magenta, 
was made from a little “lady-bird” insect, 
the Coccus Cacti; and in consequence of 
scarlet being the national colour worn by 
the British army, the consumption of cochi- 
neal for dying cloth has been exceedingly 
great, and the importation of cochineal 
annually has on an average amounted to 
about 800 tons, of the value of $1,750,000. 
Thousands of acres of land have been set 
apart for the cultivation of the cactus, the 
plant on which the insect feeds; and almost 
namberless hands have been employed to 
trap it when fit to kill. Whole ships have 
been laden with this curious freight, and 
vast warehouses in our docks have been 
appropriated to its housing. All this must 
soon pass away, and that, too, at a rate pro- 
portionate to the advancement of the chemi- 
cal knowledge of the age. Cochineal is 
already at a discount price in the market, 
for aniline is rapidly taking its place. As 
to the mode of preparing aniline, we must 
refer special readers to the usual authorities, 
such as Ure’s Dictionary of Arts. There 
are few substances that admit of being pre- 
pared in a greater variety of waya—starting 


off, however, from the same material, oamely, 
coal tar 


It is an astonishing fact that these beau- 


tifal colours, produced in our day, are elimi- 


nated from coal—from the plants and 


But few people 


flowers of former ages! The fact that the 


us sun illumined these flowers, which 
bloomed and passed away before the Deluge, 
clearly shows us how indestructible is 
matter, and how, perhaps, the beautiful dyes 
of flowers of former ages again appear in 
the form of Aniline! 


THE NEST-MAKING APE. 


As I was trudging along, rather tired of 
the sport, I happened to look up at a high 
tree which we were passing, and saw a most 
singular-looking shelter built in its branch- 
es. I asked Okabi whether the hunters 
here had this habit of sleeping in the woods, 
but was told, to my surprise, that this very 
ingenious nest was built by the nshiego- 
mbouvé, an ape, as I found afterwards, 
which [ put in the genus T'roglodytes, and 
called Troglodytes calvus; an animal which 
had no hair on its head, so Okabi told me. 
. . « I saw many of these nests after 
this, and may as well say here that they are 
generally built about fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground, and invariably on a tree 
which stands a little apart from others, and 
which has no limbs below the one on which 
the nest is placed. I have seen them at the 
height of fifty feet, but very seldom. This 
choice is probably made that they may be 
safe at night from beasts, serpents, and fall- 
ing limbs. They build only in the loneliest 
parts of the forest, and are very shy, and 
seldom seen, even by the negroes. Okabi, 
who was an old and intelligent hunter, was 
able to tell me that the male and female to- 
gether gather the material for their nests. 
This material consists of leafy branches with 
which to make the roof, and vines to tie 
these branches to the tree. The tying is 
done so neatly, and the roof is so well con- 
structed, that until [ saw the nshiego actu- 
ally occupying his habitation, I could scarce 
persuade myself that human hands had not 
built it. It throws off rain perfectly, being 
neatly rounded at the top for this purpose. 
The material being collected, the male goes 
up and builds the nest, while the female 
brings him the branches and vines. The 
male and female do not occupy the same 
tree, but have nests not far apart. From 
all I have observed, I judge that the nshiego 
is not gregarious. The nests are never found 
in companies; and I have seen even quite’ 
solitary nests occupied by very old nshiegos- 
mbouvé, whose silvery hair and worn teeth 
attested their great age. These seemed her- 
mits, who had retired from the nshiego world. 
—Du Chaillu. 


MATERIALS FOR PAPER. © 


Flax holds the first place among fibres 
which, from their strength, flexibility, and 
other practical qualities, are fittest for the 
manufacture of paper. Flax has hitherto 
been grown in India in large quantities, but 
almost entirely for the sake of the seed. 
Various means have from time to time been 
used to extend the cultivation of this useful 
plant in India, and it has been produced in 
the Punjaub of a quality equal to that of 
the best kinds received from Russia. The 
plant which stands next to flax for the 
quality of its fibre is the rheea of Assam 
and other parts of India. This plant grows 
to a height of from three to four feet, and 
being a perennial, the expense of cultivation 
is less than that of most plants. It will 
bear cutting down three times in a season; 
the first crop yielding coarse, the second 
and third fine fibres. Probably about ten 
per cent. of useful fibre may be extracted 
from the stems of this plant. The Neil- 
gherry nettle, the mudar, the well-known 
jute of commerce, the safet bariala, the am- 
baree, the hemp, the sunn, the jetee, the 
pine-apple, the Moorva, the agave Ameri- 
cana, the fourcuya gigantea, the plantain, 
the yuaca gloriosa, the phornium tenax, or 
New Zealand flax, &c., &c., may also be 
employed for the same purpose. All of 
these, except the last enumerated, are indi- 
genous to India, and contain fibres which 
may be more or less usefully applied to the 
manufacture of paper, and to textile fabrics. 
—Cassell’s Paper. 


THE DRUM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUECKERT. 
’Tis the drum that calls so loud! 
In the fields I heard it call, 
And I rose and quitted all, 
And I turned a defeaned ear | 
To what beart or hope held dear, 
Nor a backward glance allowed— 
For the drum, 
For the drum, it called so loud! 


Tears have dimmed my mother’s eyes, 
And my father vainly sighs ; 
‘Father, mother, cease to plead— 
But one sound my ears now heed, 
And I burn to join the crowd 
With the drum, 
With the drum, that calls so loud.” 


O, the drum, it calls so loud! 

At the hearthstone, in the seat 

Where I used my love to greet; 

Pale she sits, and cries, with woe, 

‘“‘ Must thou, wilt thou, from me go?” 
“Sweet, to thee my heart was vowed— 
But the drum, 

O, the drun, it calls so loud!” 


O, the drum, it calls so loud! 
From my comrade in the fight 
Comes to me a last good-night! 
And I know death’s greeting well, 
Bursting from the fiery shell, 
While in dust my ear is bowed, 
Though the drum, 
Though the drum still calls so loud! 


O, the drum, it calls so loud! 
Earth has not a louder sound 
Than the drum on battle-ground, 
And its voice is honour’s breath, 
Though it calls to blood and death, 

And a soldier’s gory shroud! 

For the dram, 
O, the drum, it calls so loud! 


— 


SKELETON CANNON. 


Mr. J. A. DeBrame, of New York, has 
lately made some interesting experiments 
with a cannon, having six revolving cham- 
bers and a skeleton, or ribbed barrel. Four 
of the chambers are always open to the air, 
so that each has sufficient time for cooling. 
The barrel is fixed, and to secure its venti- 
lation the inventor has, as he states, hit 
upon a very strange device. The object of 
the barrel being chiefly to give direction to 
the shot, he supposed it was unnecessary to 
have it closed; he, therefore, retained of 
the barrels only the bars which constitute 
the rifling of the cannon, keeping them in 
their place by surrounding them, at proper 
intervals, with rings. , These bars give the 
same direction and revolying motion to the 
shot, as if the barrel were closed, while the 
air “saagg freely through, and keeps the bar 
cool. 

Many persons suppose that the expansive 
power of the powder follows the ball up to 
the muzzle, and that a portion of the ex- 
pansive power would be lost, if there were 
any holes in the barrel. From the experi- 
ments made by Mr. DeBrame, this opinion 
appears not to be altogether correct. By 
surrounding the barrel of his cannon with a 
tight-fitting covering, he converted it into 
a closed barrel, the friction remaining un- 
changed. He charged first with the closed, 
and then with the open barrel, with single, 
double, and treble charges of powder, and 
fired into targets made of one thousand 
sheets of paper. He made the experiments 
before many scientific gentlemen, and on 
June 5th, before three of the Polytechnic 
Association, and Colonel Rowan, C. B., of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Artillery. The | 


penetration was considerably greater with | 
the open than with the closed barrel. Simi-— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


lar results have been obtained with different 

sizes of cannon. | 
The. inventor has taken two of Hall’s 

carbines, identically alike, opeved the barrel 


has found that the projectile was thrown 
with at least as great force from the open 
as the closed barrel. The great advantage 
claimed for the open barrel is, that the ven- 
tilation keeps the gun cool; the accuracy 
of aim is thus not liable to be injured by 
the curving of inequalities which might 
arise from the expansion of the metal heated 
by firing. It is stated that all the experi- 
ments have been favourable to the inven- 
tion.— Mechanics’ Magazine, 


Fall Through a Glacier in the Pyrenees. 


Mr. Charles Packe, Jr., writing from 
Bagnéres de Luchon, describes an as- 
cent of the Maladetter, in the course of 
which one of the guides suddenly fell 
through a crevasse in a glacier:—‘“ There 
was no sound, either cry or cracking of 
the ice, but the glacier quietly swallowed 
up its victim. It was horrible to witness; 
but, of course, there was only one thing to 
be done. We speedily disengaged the 
rope from our bodies, and, carefully hold- 
ing it in our hands, approached the hole, 
which was not a large one. We let down 
the rope through the hole, and anxiously 
expected a reply to our shout; for some 
seconds, however, we could get none. At 
last it came, but the voice sounded fearfully 
indistinct and distant. The man, the guide 
said, fell eighteen metres, but the rope let 
down, I should say, about thirty feet. 
Thanks, however, to the bed of snow that 
fell with him, and in which he was partly 
buried, he was not hurt, and he was able 
to fasten the rope round his body, so that 
in about five minutes we drew him up, 
none the worse, but fearfully cold. He 
described his position as haviag been very 
perilous.” The party continued their as- 
cent, and reached the top. 


DETERIORATION OF THE COINAGE 


It has been discovered by the Mint authori- 
ties, that the intelligent or intelligible life of 
coins is much shorter than it was prior to 
the introduction of the railway system and 
cheap travelling. Towards the close of the 
last century, careful experiments deduced 
the fact, that deterioration among ten year 
old silver coins of the various denominations 


| was as follows:—Crowns, 34 per cent. ; half 


crowns, 10 per cent.; shillings, 244 per 
cent.; and sixpences, 38 2-10ths per cent. 
Now, the loss is nearly as follows, on coins 
of the same age :—Crowns, 5 per cent.; half 
crowns, 12 per cent. ; shillings, 30 per cent. ; 
sixpences, 45 per cent.; and threepences, 
over 50 per cent. The gold coinage does 
not deteriorate in anything like the same 
ratio. Of copper and bronze moneys, pence 
and half-pence suffer the most rapid dete- 
rioration, farthings being the longest lived 
of the three denominations. — Mechanic’s 
Magazine. 


FATIGUE OF DAYLIGHT SLEEP. 


What most impressed me at midnight, in 
midsummer, was not so much the fact of the 
sun shining, as that the line between morn- 
ing and evening was just as clearly defined 
as if the sun had really gone below the 
horizon. At a quarter before midnight, 
you can see it, and yet at a quarter past it 
was morning, and what you had said or done 
only half an hour before, belonged to yester- 
day justas much as if night had intervened. 
You can read all night long. You do 
nothing in a hurry; you are never belated; 
and something of the burden and pressure 
of life seems at last to be lifted quite off 
your shoulders. But after a few days you 
would be glad of an excuse to stop seeing, 
thinking, and even enjoying. There is no 
refreshing sleep; you lie down to rest in 
broad day. Every time you open your 
eyes, you think you are to get up. You 


are never asleep, but always tired. I never 


felt a more delightful sense of relief than 
when, after months of daylight, blessed old 
night came back again, and covered me up 
to sleep, as a mother covers up her restless 
child.— Bayard Faylor. 


A GENEROUS DOG. 


In the Exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
at Paris, there is a portrait of a dog called 
Mustapha, and this is his story :—Mustapha 
was the property of a boatman of St. Cloud, 
kvown on the river by the nick-name of 
‘Robert the Strong.” Times being hard 
with Robert, he found the lately imposed 
dog-tax so serious a charge upon his budget 
that he made up his mind to sell Mustapha. 
But the dog, who at the best was but of 
small value, had at this time a disease upon 
him, and no bidder could be found, so it 
was resolved that Mustapha must be drown- 
ed. Early one morning Robert set. out 
with him to execute the sentence, and 
rowed into the middle of the Seine. As 
Mustapha was a good swimmer, the man 
took the precaution to tie a great stone 
round his neck, and then, turning his head 
away, pushed him intothe water. But the 
stone was, after all, not heavy enough to 
prevent Mustapha from swimming, and with 
painful efforts he attempted to regain the 
boat. Thereupon Robert pushed at the 
animal to keep him off, but in the move- 
ment lost his balance, and fell into the river 
himself. He speedily disappeared; but 
Mustapha, breaking with his paws the 
string which attached the stone to his 
neck, caught his master by the collar and 
brought him safely to shore. A gentleman 
who was riding by while Mustapha was 
shaking his wet coat, inquired of the spec- 
tators of the scene what had happened, and 
on hearing the story, at once offered ten 
Napoleons for the animal—a proposal which 
was joyfully accepted. Mustapha was taken 
to a canine hospital, and speedily cured of 


| his malady; and he now lives in luxury 


with his new master, who is an intimate 
friend of the painter to whose art the pub- 
lic is indebted for the lineaments of the 
generous dog. 


THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 


Dr. Lyon, brigade surgeon under General 
Lyon at the battle of Wilson Creek, was 
witness to the following extraordinary inci- 
dent :—‘“ A tall rebel soldier waved a large 
and costly Secession flag defiantly, when a 
cannon ball struck him to the earth, dead. 
A second soldier instantly picked up the 
prostrate flag, and waved it again—a second 
cannon ball shattered his body. <A third 
soldier raised and waved the flag, and a 
third cannon ball crashed into his breast, 
and he fell dead. Yet the fourth time was 
the flag raised, the soldier waved it, and 
turned to climb over the fence with it into 
the woods. As he stood astride the fence 
a moment, balancing to keep the heavy flag 
upright, a fourth cannon ball struck him in 
the side, cutting him completely in two, 80 
that one-half of his body fell on one side of 
the fence, and the other half the other side, 
while the flag itself lodged on the fence, 
and was captured a few minutes afterward 
by our troops.” 


A SERMON SIX MILES LONG. 


A deyotedly pious man who lived some 
six miles from the house of worship, once 
complained to his pastor of the distance he 
had to go to attend public worship, while 
many others had but a few steps to walk to 
enjoy divine ordinances. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said the good minister, “‘remember that 
every Sabbath you have the privilege of 
preaching a@ sermon six miles long—you 
preach the gospel to all the residents and 


people you pass.” 


, well; chest and arms large. 


amy Garden, 


of dne, and left the other uatouched, and | 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS.—A garden- 
er, having occasion to newly paint the wood- 
work in the interior of his green-house, de- 
termined to make trial of the theory of the 
| absorption of heat by black colour, with the 
view of promoting the maturity of his plants 
and shrubs by means of a greater quantity 
of caloric. In the preparation of the black 
paint he used coal tar, that is to say, tar 
produced by the distillation of coal in the 
manufacture of gas. This coal tar, besides 
the advantage of its colour, offers cousider- 
able economy in painting, being about one- 
eighth of the price of the material generally 
used in mixing black paint. The painting 
here in question was executed before the 
setting in of winter. On the return of 
spring the gardener observed, with no less 
surprise than satisfaction, that the spiders 
and other insects which had infested his 
green-house, had totally disappeared. He, 
moreover, remarked that a vine, trained on 
an espalier, which, for the space of two 
years, had been sensibly decaying, and 
which he had purposed to uproot for the 

urpose of planting another in its place, 
had acquired such renewed health and 
vigour as to be capable of producing excel- 
lent table grapes. Having applied his new 
paint to the props, treillages, and espaliers 
of all his sickly trees and shrubs, as well as 
those which, though in full bloom, were 
being devoured by insects, success again 
crowned his experiment. Caterpillars and 
snails disappeared as rapidly as the insects 
had vanished from the green-house. The 
fruits produced by the trees thus treated 
have elicited the approval and eulogy of 
purchasers. Similar experiments tried on 
the vineyards of the Gironde have, it is 
said, been attended by the same excellent 
results.— Bulletin. 


CAMOMILE.—In the Irish Gardener’s 
Magazine itis stated not only that a de- 
coction of the leaves of the camomile will 
destroy insects, but that nothing contributes 
so much to the health of a garden as a num- 
ber of these plants dispersed through it. 
No green-house or hot-house should be with- 
out it, ina green or dry state; either the 
stalks or flowers will answer. It is a singu- 
lar fact that, if a plant is drooping, and ap- 
parently dying, in nine cases out of ten it 
will recover, if you place a plant of camo- 
mile near it. 


How To A Farm. Horst.— 
John Branson, in the Ohio Cultivator, 
gives the following rules, to be observed in 
the purchase of a horse:—The farmer re- 
quires a horse that can take him to market 
and around his farm, on which he can occa- 
sionally ride for pleasure, and which he 
must sometimes use for the plough and 
harrow. First to notice is the eyes, which 
should be well examined. Clearness of the 

eye is a sure indication of goodness; but 
this is not all—the eyelids, eyebrows, and 
all other appendages must be also consider- 
ed—for many horses, whose eyes appear 
clear and brilliant, go blind at an early age; 
therefore be careful to observe whether the 
part between the eyelids and eyebrows are 
swollen, for this indicates that the eyes will 
not last. When the eyes are remarkably 
-flat, sunk within their orbits, it is a bad 
sign. The iris, or circle, that surrounds the 
sight of the eye should be distinct, and of a 
pale, variegated, cinnamon colour, for this 
is a sure sign of a good eye. The eyes of a 
horse are never too large. The head should 
be of good size, broad between the eyes, 
large nostrils, red within, for large nostrils 
betoken good wind. The feet and legs 
should be regarded, for a horse with bad 
feet is like a house with a weak foundation, 
and will do little service. The feet should 
be of a middle size, and smooth; the heels 
should be firm, and not spongy and rotten. 
The limbs should be free from blemishes of 
all kinds, the knees straight, the back sinews 
strong and well braced, the pastern joints 
should be clean and clear of swellings of all 
kinds, and come near the ground, for such 
never have the ring-bone. Fleshy-legged 
horses are generally subject to the grease, 
and other infirmities of that kind, and there- 
fore should not be chosen. The body should 
be of good size, the back straight, or nearly 
so, and have only a small sinking below the 
withers; the barrel round, and the ribs 
coming close to the hip-joints. Shoulders 
should run back, but not too heavy, for a 
horse with heavy shoulders seldom moves 
horse 
weighing from 1300 to 1400 is large enough 
for a cart horse; from 1100 to 1200 is large 
enough for a farmer’s horse; from 1000 to 
1100 is heavy enough for a carriage horse. 
I should advise every one to get some expe- 
rimental knowledge of a horse before pur- 
chasing. 


CLEARING LAND oF Sronz.—Speaking 
of the ill effect of the entire removal of 
stone from some soils, O. W. True, in the 
New England Farmer, says:— “There 
were but a few stones upon a moist, loamy, 
rich soil, laying upon a gravel pan almost 
impenetrable to water, but when the loose 
ones, and those that the plough came in 
contact with, were dug out, the soil seemed 
entirely changed. It was later in the spring, 
and the grass did not hold out but about 
half as long as before the stones were re- 
moved. Had it been underdrained, I am 
confident it would have been much improved, 
and instead of being a week later in seed- 
time, would have been a week earlier than 
originally.” The removal of ‘the natural 
attractors of heat,” and the loss of the min- 
eral matters supplied by the wearing awa 
of the stones, is his explanation of this aif. 
ference. 


VALUE OF CHARCOAL.—The value of 
charcoal is not understood as well as it 
ought to be; the Rural American, speak- 
ing of its uses, says:—The underlaying of 
stable beds with it has been found to serve 


an excellent purpose, as it is a sure and | 


prompt absorbent, and renders the urine 
inodorous, while the excretory gases given 
off from the bodies of animals are taken up 
by it, and the atmosphere rendered sweet. 
Animals frequently suffer severely from the 
injurious effects of these gases, by which 
they are surrounded in badly ventilated 
stables. The use of charcoal in deodorizing 
and disinfecting stables may be better ap- 
preciated when the fact is stated, that if a 

orse be inclosed in a silk bag, varnished 
and tied round his neck, leaving his head 
free to breathe the atmosphere, he will die 
in twenty-four hours, for the obvious reason 
that the gases given off from the surface of 
his body, which could be got rid of as fast 
as liberated, are kept in contact with the 
animal; now these gases will all be absorb- 
ed by the charcoal, and after its removal 
from the stable to the compost heap, it will 
continue its office of a ready absorbent, 
taking up the ammonia and purifying the 
atmosphere; and even after being transfer- 
red from thence to the field, it acts the part 
of an ever-present chemist, never ceasing in 
its work while the process of decay goes on, 
till relieved by the wants of growing plants, 
which require the use of the gases created 
by the decomposition of the manure. All 
kinds of soil are improved by a union with 


charcoal; for while it is not itself absorbed 


by plants, it remains continually to re-per- 
form its office. On clay soil it is employed 
with much advantage, rendering it more 
free by its admixture. It enables them to 
retain what would otherwise be lost by eva- 

ration. arly freezing of soils is pre- 
vented by its presence; its dark colour as- 
sists in receiving heat from the sun’s rays; 
and the difference in texture of the old gar- 
den soils is chiefly owing to the charcoal 
(carbon) arising from the decay of vegeta- 
ble matter in the former. This fact accounts 
for the garden soils being so much darker 
in colour than those of the field, aad man- 
ures applied to dark-coloured soils, are for 
this reason much longer retained, and are 
more efficient than when applied where 


there is but little carbon. | Cattle are fre- 


~ 


quently driven to the “coalings,” as the 
charcoal hearths are called in mountainous 
districts, for the early spring pasture; as 
around these old charcoal hearths the grass 
grows much more luxuriantly than else- 
where, a hint sufficiently broad, one would 
think, to induce farmers in such districts 
to cart charcoal braze to their farms. Char- 
coal braze may be thrown on the top of a 
fuming dung-heap, and it will absorb all 
the gases arising from the fermenting mass, 
retaining them till they are abstracted by 
the roots of plants. Pig-pens and privies 
may be effectually deodorized by its use, 
and should never be without a moderate 
sprinkling of charcoal, where it can be ob- 
tained. Large quantities of the old braze 
of charcoal hearths where pits are burned, 
‘can be procured at railroad depots, where 
the contents of the spark-catchers are thrown 
out at the end of every trip, and at distiller- 
ies, avhere pulverized charcoal is used in 
rectifying whiskey. At these places it may 


urposes above named it will be found high- 
y valuable.—Artisan. 


BarRtey FoR FatTeninc Hoas.—The 
Maine Farmer publishes a communication 
from a correspondent at Rockland, in regard 
to the relative value of corn and barley for 
the purpose of fattening hogs. We give 
the following paragraph from his letter: 
‘‘From what experience I have had, a hun- 
dred pounds of barley is worth as much as 
a hundred pounds of corn; but it must be 
clean barley, not half oats, as barley gene- 
rally is, as raised by many of our farmers. 
I think barley better adapted to fattening 
hogs than any other grain I ever gave them, 
as it seems to make them quiet and sleepy, 
and this hogs require, in order to fatten 
well.” 


AspPEcT Fruit TreEes.—The Valley 
Farmer, of St. Louis, Missouri, says :—It 
has been found almost necessary, to success- 
fully raise fruit in this climate, to choose a 
Northern aspect. If a Southern one is 
chosen, the warm sun of winter swells the 
buds, and puts the sap in motion prema- 
turely, and the freezing which ensues de- 
stroys the buds or blossoms, and ruptures 
the sap vessels, and finally ruins the tree; 
while trees on a Northern aspect are not 
thus affected—they blossom later, and the 
sap is put in circulation at a later period, 
and they are generally uninjured, and pro- 
duce an annual crop of fruit. 


To CLEAN GREASE FROM FLOORS.— 
Spread over the stain a thin coat of soft 
soap, then pass a heated flat iron a few 
times across it, after which wash immedi- 
ately with clear, warm water. I’ll warrant 

ou, after this treatment it will never show 
its vile face again. : 


Chiloren's Column, 


TOO CERTAIN. | 


‘‘Father, I am tired of reading the Bible. 
I have read it so often, that I know every 
thing in it.” : 

‘Every thing, my son? Do you think you 
could not find one chapter that would contain 
something you have never yet noticed ?” 

‘¢ Yes, father, [ thinkso. I am sure I know 
all that is in the historical parts of the Bible.” 

‘“Well, let me try you. When were a large 
number of men fed with a few loaves of bread, 
and a supply left when they had done eat- 
ing?” 

‘“‘Why, father, surely I remember Christ’s 
feeding several thousand persons, at two dif- 
ferent times, with a few loaves and fishes.” 

‘‘Very well; those are two instances. Now 
tell me a third.” 

There is no other in the Bible.” 

“You are perfectly sure of that, are you? 
Suppose you reflect a little before you answer 
again.” 

‘Yes, father. I have thought, and I am 
certain there is no other miracle of the kind 
mentioned in the Bible.” 

‘‘Well, my son,’ open your Bible at the 


f fourth chapter of the fourth book of Kings.” 


‘“‘The fourth book of Kings! Father, there 
is no such book.” 

‘‘Hand me the Bible. What does this title 
say?” 

“Tt is ‘The Second Book of the Kings, com- 
monly called the Fourth Book of the Kings.’ ” 

‘‘Well, there is one thing learned by the 
boy that knew the Bible so well. Now, tarn 
to the fourth chapter, and read the forty-second 
verse.” 

‘¢ Here it is, sir—‘ And there came a man 
from Baal-shalisha, and brought the man of 
God—’ 

‘“‘Who was that man of God?” 

‘IT must look. It was the prophet Elisha.” 

Now proceed.” 

““¢And brought the man of God bread of 
the first fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and 
full ears of corn in the husk thereof. And he 
said, Give unto the people, that they may eat. 
And his servitor said, “‘What! should I set 
this before a hundred men?” He said again, 
Give the people, that they may eat; for thus 
saith the Lord, they shall eat, and shall leave 
thereof. So he set it before them, and they 
did eat, and left thereof, according to the word 
of the Lord.’ ” | 

‘“‘That will do for this time, my son. I have 
never wished to make the reading of the Scrip- 
tures tedious by requiring you to read them 
continually, without giving you other books to 


taken young people are apt to be in their ideas 
of their own knowledge. There are thousands 
of children—yes, and of men and women, too— 
who would read with great interest many pas- 
sages of the Bible, if they found them in a 
fresh and beautiful volume, which they believ- 
ed to contain nothing but what is published 
for the first time. Remember this, and let me 
advise you to read the four books of Kings, and 
to make a list of all the passages you will find 
there, which, like the one you have just read, 
is as new to you as if you had never heard nor 
read them.” 


CHILDREN SHOULD LOVE PIGEONS. 

There is ‘natural friendship between them, 
as witness the following story: 

In Leedsville, New York, a tame pigeon ac- 
companies two little children to school regu- 
larly, flying after them along the street, alight- 
ing on the fences, trees, and in the road before 
them. If it flies too far abead, you may see 
it turn round, and, looking at the children, 
wait patiently for their arrival, and then fly a 
stretch further on; and so it keeps doing 
until they reach the school. Then it perches 
itself upon the window-sill, where it remains 
until school is out, when it observes the same 
manner in going home. . 


A BOY’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


Several years ago, the Rey. —— —— was 
addressing a congregation in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. He had newly returned 
from India, and described with great power 
the wretchedness of the heathen, as they rush 
blindfold into the gulf of despair, with none 
to tell them of the way of life. How his other 
hearers were affected, Iam unable to say, but 
among. them was a boy, whom I shall call 
David, whose sighs and tears betrayed his 
inward emotion. A sigh may be as empty as 
the moaning of the wind, and tears are often 
but the soft spray from a transient wave of 
feeling, producing nothing, and reflecting 
nothing. But with David, feeling led to 
action. 

A paper was passed round to receive the 
names of those who promised to give some- 
thing to aid in the conversion of the heathen. 
On this, David wrote his name in a clear, bold 
hand, and over against it the large sum of 
‘‘one dollar.” He had no money, and at first 
was at a loss how to get any; but pity for the 
perishing sharpened his wits, and stimulated 
his exertions. It was harvest; and he be- 
thought himself of attempting to raise the 
money by gleaning the waste ears that lay 
scattered over his father’s field. By the end 


of the week, a yellow heap of three busbels 


be obtained at a low price, and for all the: 


read. But I wanted to convince you how mis-. 


rewarded his industry. This realised three 


dollars, and after paying his subscription, 
David had remaining twice as much as he had 
given, as the Lord’s blessing on a “‘cheerfal 
giver.” | 

Bat for David there was in store a yet 
greater blessing. He was brought to know 
and rejoice in that Saviour whom he was 80 
anxious to make known to the perishing 
heathen. 

How many of my young readers will give 
“‘a dollar” for the cause of missions?— Foreign 


THE LITTLE CLOUD, 


Two little boys were playing in the field, 
one pleasant day, when all at once one of 
them stood still and looked upward. 

“Only see, George; when I run, that little 
white cloud follows me, and as soon as I stop, 


it is still. Now, you run, and let me see if it | 


goes with you.” 

Fred stood still, and watched the cloud as 
little Georgie ran; but to his astonisbment, it 
did not seem to move. 

‘* Why, Georgie, it will not move for you; 
now, you stop, and see me make it go.” 

Georgie looked, but not seeing it move, 
nie to his brother to stop, for, said he, 
aioe t do any thing with clouds, more 

“‘Let’s not quarrel,” said Fred; “ we'll go 
and ask father what makes it so.” 

Their father explained to them that it was 
only when they moved that the cloud seemed 
to move, and they proved it by running toge- 
ther across the field. 

Children of a larger growth sometimes dis- 
pute about cloudy objects, which, if looked 
upon under the same circumstances, might be 
followed by a oneness of opinion, and many a 
quarrel of words prevented. Do they always 
seek their Father’s guidance in all such mat- 
ters of disagreement, and abide by decisions 
drawn from his holy word? 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 


A little girl in Yorkshire, England, when 
water was scarce, saved as much rain as she 
could, and sold it to the washerwoman for a 
cent a bucket; and in this way cleared nearly 


five dollars for the Missionary Society. When. 


she brought it to the Secretary, she was not 
willing to tell her name. “But I ‘must pat 
down where the money came from,” said he. 
“Call it, then,” replied the little girl, ‘‘rain 
from heaven.” 


ENSUS FOR 1860.—Eighth Census of the 

United States, for 1860, in advance of the 
Official Publication. Compiled and 
with the Census of former years, with a Map of 
the United States. Price 25 cents. 

*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 14—3t 


8’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly Cc. H. GIBSON, 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Zarts- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 
Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in November. Access b 
North Pennsylvania Railroad from Old Yor 
Road or Abington Station. 
Terms.—$160 per annum. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, adddress 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 
sep 28—7t 


TEACHER WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE 
of a Musical Class of Forty, on Saturda 
Evenings, in the Country, and to form a Choir 
from this Class for a new Presbyterian Church in 


ce of the Presbyterian. 
sep 


r AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 


‘| ter Session will commence on Friday, the First 


Day of November next. 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. — 
aug 17—8t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of August, 
and Last Wednesday of i he Classical 
Department is under the care of the Rev. Taomas 
W. Cartret, formerly Principal of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 
Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
«For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
aug 17—13t* 


USCARORA ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Accommodations for Seventy Pupils. 
Instruction in a ‘Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German. Military Drill, 
without firearms, semi-weekly. Mails daily. 
Location in a healthy and delightful section of 
country. Moral and religious influences all that 
erms.—$65 per Session of Five Mon 
by the hal, in advance. 
inter Session opens on Tuesday, the 5th 
of November next. 
For full particulars apply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 14—6t 


GENTLEMAN WHO HAS HAD A LONG 
Experience in Teaching, a Graduate and 
Member of the Presbyterian Church, wishes to 
take the charge of a Female Seminary or Pri- 
vate School, or a Classical School of Boys, witha 
Female Department. He can command the ser- 
vices of a Lady, who has been for some years 
engaged in the same business. The best refer- 
ences given. Address “a, 
sep 21—3t* Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On 
Pe nsylvania Railroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.— The Fiftieth 
Semi-annual Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Wednesday (6th) of November 
next. Current Session ends on the 25th inst. 
' For Circular and Catalogue, apply to 
N. DODGE, A.M., Principal, 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 


sep 21—4t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, situated on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 
common and higher branches of English, and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught b 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 


Museum of Natural History, embracing more than © 


five hundred specimens, has recently been pur- 
chased for the Institution. ? 
For Catalogues, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President. 
erence in Phi lphia.—Dr. J. H, Bri 
920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t* 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE—1527 and 1529 
Spruce street, Philadelphia.—This Institute, 
conducted for two years past, in this city, by 
Madame Chegaray and her niece, Madame 
D’Hervilly, upon the same principles as the one 
in New York, established there in the year 1814, 
re-opened on Monday, September 16th, with its 
usual ample and complete provision for the edu- 
cation o P pepe. Ladies, under the direction of 
Madame D’Hervilly. Circulars, and all requisite 
information, can be obtained on application to the 
Principal. aug 24—8t* 


HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI- 
TUTE—North-east corner of Chestnut and Figh- 
teenth streets—Re-opened on Monday, Septem- 


ber 2, 1861. : 
Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at 


William 8. & Alfred Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. nits 
aug 17—8t* L. BARROWS, Principal. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 

—Miss Bonney and Miss re-open- 

ed their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes. 

day, September 11th, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 15—17t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania — Will commence its 
Winter Session on Tuesday, October 22d. 
Circulars, —s particulars, may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Principal, 
aug 31—8t* J. GRIER RALSTON, 


ORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE— 
624 Norra Evevents Street, Painap’a, 
JOHN BOWER, Principal. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Mr. Bower gives instruction also to Church 
Choirs and Congregations, and to Schools and 
Seminaries. | 

Mr. Bower has had 


experience, havin 
been Musical Instructor Yor the last eight 
in some of the principal Schools in Philadelphia, 
blic and private, in the Oakland Female fosti- 
ute, at Norristown, Pa., and having conducted 
the music of Dr. Boardman’s Church since 1846. 
_ For particulars a& to terms, apply to the Prin- 
cipal at the Institute. sep 14—5t* 


| 


Showi 

States and Territories, 

Military Stations of the United States, and show- 
Stations, 


in Railroad and 
er vements, and 

States Census for 1800. Bize 

60 inches. Price 65 cents. 


also, parts 


locsting the Fore 


Forts a 


New Topographical Map of the Eastern Portion 
of the State of North Carolina. This Map deli. 
neates the Coast minutely, and exhibits the Topo- 
graphy Inland more full and complete than any 
other Map of North Carolina. Extended across 
the whole sheet, under the principal a is a 
beautiful Plan of the Atlantic Coast from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Florida, which is an interesting 
and valuable addition. Coloured, $1. 

Map of North Carolina and South Carolina, with 
Part of Virginia and Georgia. This Map exhibits 
& great amount of Geographical Information, 
much sought after at the present moment. It 
contains also separate detailed Plans of the Har- 
bours and Vicinities of Charleston, S. C., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Wilmington and Beaufort, N.C. 25 cts. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
oe of the price. 


or sale 
0. tnut hi 
sep 14—3t 


EMOVAL.—Jaues R. Wens,Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
as removed to the South-east Corner of Wainnt 


Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may ll—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, éc., 
would save time and money by sending 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jaues 8. Earnts & Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Ph ta—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
ings, Picture an tograph Frames, an 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
the ore opportunity 
now offe make purchases line for 
Cash at remarkably ily rices, 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 


Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca-. 


demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, éc., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


0. THE BENEVOLENT.—A Gentlenian, who 
has been for several years creditably con- 
nected with Benevolent Enterprises, pro to 
commence an Institution, adapted to a Class for 
whose peculiar wants no adequate provision has 
as yet n made in this country, in which he 
asks no other gratuitous assistance than the use of 
a@ well-arranged, medium-sized House for one 
year. An interview with the Advertiser, or full 
particulars respecting his work, may be had by 


addressi 
Rev. EDWARD C. JONES, D.D., 
No. 2122 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
Good references, both as to personal cha- 
racter and professional qualifications, will be given, 
sep 28—3t¢ 


EDUCTION OF RATES TO AND FROM 
NEW YORK.—The NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM. 
PANY now run the Steamer DELAWARE, Cap. 
tain CANNON, as follows: : 
Leave PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAYS and FRI- 
DAYS, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Leave NEW YORK, WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 5 o’clock, P. M. | 
The Company have also, owing to the present 
pa ghee in business, determined on a large RE- 
D eons of the rates on Freight until further 
notice. 
MEASUREMENT GOODS WILL BE TAKEN 
AT 3 CENTS PER FOOT. 
HEAVY GOODS.AT 10 to 12% CENTS PER 
100 POUNDS. 
The “minimum rate” on Single Pack is 
reduced from 50 to 25 cents. er not 
roperly coming under the above h will be 
ken at rates as low in proportion. Shippers of 
Potatoes, Truck, &c., are uested to before 
making arrangements elsewhere, as their freights 
will be taken on terms to suit them. 
JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
aug 31—6t 


AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ven 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. DORSAY, Church Decorator, 
_ ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 

SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 


Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 


aug 10—ly 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittefield, Messachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. ¥. 
W. H. BABCOOK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, = 
8. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

feb 16—tf¥ 


iring their Churches, can obtain much 


TORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR. 


ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, ae , &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE,. 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad tdsee his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


K "waeare COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for oe n lamps, and 


for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, being constant by 

Joun K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Coal Oil Wi 


Keystone il Works, | 
No. 48 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 


street, Philadelphia. Also P 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


jan 7—12m 


e, Benszine, 


SEVENTH AND Pee UT STREETS, PHIL- 


ELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentiemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 2l—ly 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 


—s and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 


$20.00 


who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
7” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, — 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. | 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 


$10.00 . 
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